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HE pofleffors of the Linnean collection confider, very pro=. 

perly, that with it the tafk of cherifhing the author’s fame 
and defending his fyftem has devolved. ‘They do riot decline 
it; and, white as natural hiftorians, in general, they confefs 
his merits, they feem to feel the more intimate connection, 
which excites their zeal and adds to their ardour; Though 
botanical inveftigations are fcarcely adapted to the difention 
of a Journal, and we are obliged to confine ourfelves to ge- 
neral accounts; yet we fhall endeavour to give our philofophi-. 
cal readers fome adequate idea of the contents of this firft 
volume of the Linnean Tranfaétions. 

The Introdu€tion of the Prefident explains more particular- 
ly the objeéts of the Society, and the defigns of its inftitutors ; 
nor muft we be blamed for haftening to the conclufion, fince 
it forms the moft proper introduction to the volume bes 
fore us: 


_ © It now only remains for me to point out what I conceive to bé 
the peculiar objects of our prefent inftitution: I need not enforce 
the propriety of each of us endeavouring to promote as much as 
poffible the main ends of our undertaking; and to contribute all in 
our power tothe general ftock of knowledge. Thefe are indifpen- 
fable obligations upon all who affociate themfelves with any lite- 
tary fociety. Thofe who donot comply with them incur difgrace 
inftead of honour, fora title is but a reproach to thofe who do not 
deferve it; nor can they havea fliare in the reputation of a fociety, 
who never in any manner contributed to its advancement. 

‘ Befides an attention to natural hiftory in general, a peculiar 
regard to the produétions of our own country may be expected from 
us. We have yet much to learn concerning many plants, which 
authors copy from one another as the produce of Great Britain, 
but which few have feen; and our animal produ@ions are ftill lefs 
underftood. Whatever relates to the hiftory of thefe, their eco- 
nomy in the general plan of nature, or their ufe to man in parti- 
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cular, isa proper object for our enquiries. Of the produétions of 
our own country we ought to make ourfelves perfectly matters, as 
no natural object can any where be ftudied half fo well as in its 
native foil. ‘This however not being always practicable, botanic 
gardens and cabinets of natural hiftory have been invented, in 
which the produétions of the moft diftant climes are brought at 
once before us. No country that I know of can bear a comparifon 
with England in this refpeét. The royal garden at Kew is un- 
doubtedly the firft in the world, and we have anumber of others, 
both public and private, each of which may vie with the moft ce- 
lebrated gardens of other countries, Nor have we a lefs decided 
fuperiority i in cabinets. That of the Britifh Mufeum, which con- 
tains among other things the original herbariums of Sloane, Plu- 
kenet, Petiver, Kempfer, Boerhaave, of many of the difciples of 
Ray, and feveral others, befides innumerable treafures of zoology, 
claims the firft place. That of the late fir Afhton Lever ftands I 
believe unrivalled in birds and quadrupeds; not to mention many 
others. But is it not a reproach to the naturalifts of Great Britain 
that fo many rarities fhould remain in their hands undcfcribed ? 
that’ foreigners fhould eagerly catch at one or two plants obtained 
from our gardens, which we for years have been trampling ander 
foot unnoticed? Yet how, till now, could fuch nondefcripts have 
been made public? Large works in natural hiftory are expenfive 
and of hazardous fale; few private people can undertake them ; 
nor has there hitherto been any fociety to which detached defcrip- 
tions could be communicated. It is altogether incompatible with — 
the plan of the Royal Society, engaged as it is in all the branches 

of philofophy, to enter into the minutiz of natural hiftory ; fuch 
an inflitution therefore as ours is abfolutely neceflary, to prevent 
all the pains and expence of collectors, all the experience of cul- 
tivators, all the remarks of real obfervers, from being loft to the 
world, The flighteft piece of information which may tend to the 
advancement of the {cience we fhould thankfully receive. How- 


ever trifling in itfelf, yet combined with other faéts, it may be- 
come important.’ 





© But nothing will be with more reafon expected from the mem- 
bers of this focicty than a ftri€t attention to the laws ard principles 
of Linnzus, fo far as they have been found to be good. No where 
have his works been more ftudied and applied to practice than iff 
tals country, norcan any other be fo competent to eftimate his 
merits or correé&t his defects, ] am perfuaded nothing can be done 
more ufeful to the fcience of natural hiftory than, working on the 
pablications of this illuftrious man as a foundation, to endeavour 
t) give them that perfection of which they are capable, and to in- 
corporate with them all new difcoveries. We who have it in our 
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power to give real information, fhould defpife the filly vanity of 
making new fyftems or arrangements, merely for the fake of being 
talked of. An artificial method, like that of Linnxus, may bac: 
changed a thouland different ways, and each feem beft to its in- 
ventor. If any one, defpairing of getting immortality by any 
other means, fhould pleafe to name Cryptogamia the firft clafs, 
and Monandria the laft, I fhauld rank him but with Chriftopher 


Knaut, who made about as wife an attempt upon the mezhod of ‘ 
Ray.’ 


The reft of Dr. Smith’s ‘ Difcourfe’ contains a flight fketch 
of the rife and progrefs of natural hiftory, with remarks on 
fome of the principal authors and their works. The occafional 
incidental obfervations are only new; and, as they are not 
eafily feleted, fo their importance does not render the omif- 
fion a fubject of regret. The Difcourfe is, on the whole, ju- 
dicious and able. The dried plants of Kalm are faid to be 
mouldering away, ‘ in the lumber garret of his w:/er heir’ 

II. Obfervations on fome extraneous Foffils of Switzerland, 
by M. Tingry, foreign Member of the Linnean Society, De- 
monftrator of Chemiftry and Natural Hiftory at Geneva, &c. 
—M. Tingry’s Effay relates to the impreflions of feeds and 
ferns found on fome foffils in Switzerland, and thefe defcrip- 
tions are introduced by remarks on cofmogony in general, and 
the origin of mineral oils in particular. ‘Thefe laft are fup- 
pofed to be owing to the decompofition of animal and vege- 
table bodies, changed by the vapour of minerals. The great 
fubject of debate has been, whether the former or the latter 
have contributed the greateft propostion of that principle, 
which afterwards forms mineral bitumens. Thofe who ar- 
gue for the animals, draw, it is faid, a confequence too im- 
portant from the number of fhells, without reflecting on the 
rminutenefs of the animals, and have not adverted to the few 
remains of the larger animals, particularly the cetacea. From 
the frequent decompofition of vegetables, the various changes, 
which produce the mineral inflammables, are, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, chiefly owing: the oils are either combined 
with various minerals, in the bowels of the earth, as in clofe 
veflels ; exhaled by fubterraneous heat; or, by the fame caufe, 
in more compact beds, they are hardened to pitch. In the 
different mines, which M. Tingry has examined, he has never 
found any of the animal bodies in the progrefs of the procets 
by which they are to become bitumens. The bodies which 
he defcribes are taken from a mine of ftone-coal in Savoy. 
The threads of the coal, he tells us, were perceived a little 
above Taninge, a city of the province of Faucigni in Savoy. 
They were opened on the fide of a torrent, which falls from 
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the mounta‘ns of Abondance, and which, after pafling through 
the city, is united with the Giffre. Their elevation is 168 
toifes above the lake of Geneva. ‘The mountain is chiefly cal- 
careous. ‘ 

The firft fofhl is the trunk of a reed, four inches in diame- 
ter, whofe interior hollows are imprinted on the ftony kernel. 
It contains four articulations, and their divifions penetrate the 
{tone, which is a mixture of hard clay, of fand, and white 
glimmer. ‘The fecond is a portion of a large leaf, feemingly 
belonging to the fame reed, whofe fibres are {trongly marked. 
The leaf is fix inches wide, but its length is unknown: the 
mineralifed part is a foot long, without any apparent decreafe 
in the diameter: the ftone is the killas. ‘There are fome 
other leaves of reed and of ferns, with different footftalks and 
remains of the equifetum and a fpecies of charas in the laminz 
of a black fchiftus, mixed with calcareous earth: fome of thefe 
leaves are mimeralifed by martial pyrites, in fuperficial lamine, 
on a matrix .of {chiftous grit. In another fpecimen, fome 
black fchiftous leaves are confounded with reneform leaflets, 
and well-marked foot{talks occafionally appearing to belong to 
the leaflets, which come very near to thofe of the ofmunda rega- 
lis. In one fpecimen they were the leaflets of the afplenium 
nodofum, the filex latifolia nodofa of Plumier, an American 
fern. Indeed all thefe prints are of foreign plants. The laft 
foffil is a piece of petrified wood, found near Annecy in Sa- 
voy. ‘The ftony matter is a quartz, and it has not altered the 
texture of the wood. One part of it is converted into a true, 
black, fpungy coal, which follows the fibres of the wood, and 
gradually becomes quartz, fenfibly changing its colour and 
hardnefs. At one end of the extremities of the foffil there is a 
beautiful cryftallization of heavy {par, in fufhiciently tranfparent 
thomboidal lamine. ‘This author’s memoir is in French: it 
fhould have been tranflated in an Appendix. As M. Tingry 
promifes to fend {pecimens of thefe foflils, and the Society may 
perhaps chufe to give plates of them, we would recommend 
them to try how far they can be accurately reprefented in 
aqua tinta. 


III. Obfervations on the Phalena Bombyx Lubricipeda of 


~Linnzeus, and fome other Moths allied to it. By Tho. Mar- 


fham, Eig. Secretary to the Linnean Society.—In the title- 
page to this volume, it will be remarked, that Linnean is fpelt. 
with a fingle ¢, though in the prefident’s Difcourfe, the Swedith 
naturalift is always called Linneus. This feems a little contra- 
dition, but it would not have deferved notice, if Mr. Marfham 
had not always ftyled him Linneus, In a fociety, which has 
us name from this refpectable author, fome confiftency of ap- 
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pellation fhould always be preferved, and we would advife them 
to avoid the contemptible affectation of fome modern authors 
who call him Linne, as well as the error of adopting a diffe- 
rent latinity from his own, for he always called, himfelf Lin- 
nus, very properly preferving the long e by the diphthong. 
Linnzan, an adjective derived from the Latin, fhould certain- 
ly keep the diftinGtion of the Latin termination; but, as one 
volume is already printed, perhaps it may be thought impro- 
per rafhly to alter the title: if a fociety was eftablifhed in ho- 
nour of the refpectable Grotius, would it be ftyled the Grootan 
Society, becaufe his Dutch name was Groot—To return to 
Mr. Marfham. This eflay is introduced very properly, by re- 
commending the attention of the fociety to the Englith infects, 
their hiftory, and their characters, in the different periods of 
their transformation. In the prefent inftance he endeavours 
to fhow, that the {pecies of bombyx, which he ftyles erminea 
and lubricepeda, are in reality different, though confidered by 
Linneus as male and female. He defcribes alfo the bombyx 
mendica, of which the female was not known to Linneus; 
-and the male, in his cabinet, appears to have been a bad {pe- 
cimen, where the black fpots on the wings were obliterated. 
Another fpecies of the bombyx papyratia is added, and a plate 
reprefenting each accurately coloured is fubjoined. 

IV. Defcriptions of four Species of Cypripedium, by Rich. 
Anthony Salifbury, Efqg. F.R.S. Fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety.— The effential character of the cyripedia, Mr. Salifbury 
informs us, does not depend fo much on the calceform lower- 
lip of the corolla, as on the peculiar ftructure of the organs 
{ubfervient to the increafe of the fpecies; a circumftance of the 
greateft importance in diftinguifhing all the orchidex. ‘The 
{pecies defcribed are, the cyrepedium calceolus (L. Sp. Pl. 
1340.), the cyrepedium parviflorum (helleborine calceolus dicta 
of Plukenet, Mant. p. 101.), cyripedium fpeCtabile (album of 
Aiton), and cyripedium humile (acaule of Aiton). 

V. Defcriptions of ten Species of Lichen colleéted in the 
South of Europe. By James Edward Smith, M.D. F. R.5S. 
Prefident of the Linnean Society. — Thefe are chiefly nonde- 
{cripts; two only are defcribed in the third volume of Jacquin’s 
Collectanea, and one, the lichens faturninus, by Dickfon. 

VI. Some Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory ef the Cur- 
culio Lapathi and Silpha grifea. By Mr. William Curtis, Fel- 
low of the Linnean Society. — The phalzna coffus is a very 
deftructive enemy of the moft ornamental fpecies of the wil- 
low; but the curculio lapathi was found in the wood of a 
young falix viminalis, and difcovered by its depredations, a 
quantity of the duft of the wood on the ground, in which the 
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larva of the filpha grifea was found feeding. On cutting into the 
wood, the larva of the curculio lapathi was difcovered, greatly 
refembling the maggot of the hazel-nut, but twice as large. 
The eggs were probably laid in a crevice of the bark, or in an 
accidental wound of the tree. 

VII. Defcription of the Stylephorus chordatus, anew Fifh. 
By George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety.—— his is a new and very fingular genus, very nearly 
refembling the nantes, though evidently a fifth. We fhall 
tranfcribe its generic chara€ter : 


‘ Ocuxt pedunculati (feu cylindro craffo brevi impofitt) . 

Rostrum productum, furfum fpectans, verfus caput mem- 
braua interjecta retractile, 

Os terminale, edentulum ? 

BraNcui trium parium fub jugulo fitz. 

Pinna pectorales parve; dorfalis longitudine dorfi ; 

Caupatis brevis, radiato-{pinofa. 

Corrus longifimum, compreffum.’ 


The caudal thread-like procefs of the tail, which gives it the 
trivial name, feems more than twice as long as the fifh. It is 
of a filver colour, without fcales, and was taken between the 
iflands of Cuba and Martinico. 

VIII. Defcription of the Hirudg viridis, a new Englifh leech, 
by George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Linnean Soci- 
ety.— his beautiful little animal is denominated from its co- 
lour. It is found in waters that are clear and cold, but not 
eafily frozen 5 and, in its general outlines, refembles the hi- 
rudo complanata. Its motions are like thofe of the hirudo 
complanata, ftagnalis, & o¢tacula, but it feems to pofiefs a 
greater contractile power than either. The hirudo viridis feems 
to be oviparous, and to poffefs, in a degree {carcely inferior to 
the polypus, the powers of reproduétion. 

IX. The Botanical Hiftory of the Canetla alba, by Olof 
Swartz, M. D. Foreign Member of the Linnean Society.— 
It is well known that the canella and winterana were, for a 
time. fuppofed to be the fame tree, or very nearly related. As 
we have in the Medical Obfervations, a defcription of the win- 
terana, the diftinction is completely afcertained by this very 
accurate botanical hiftory and defcription of the canella, which 
cannot be removed from the dodecandria. All the parts of 
the tree are more or lefs aromatic, and its feeds are the favour- 
ite food of the columba Jamaicenfis and leucocepha!a. It isa 
proof of the neceflity of the ftimulus of {pice in hot climates, 
that the bark, with the fruit of the capficum, were common 
ingredients in the food and drink of the Caribbs, and are equally 
agreeable to the negroes. 

X. Des 
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X. Defcription of the Cancer ftagnalis of Linnzus. . By 
George Shaw, M.D.F.R.S. Fellow of the Linnean Soci- 
ety.— The cancer ftagnalis is a Britifh fpecies, defcribed ‘and 
delineated by Scheffer. It is frequently feen in the {mall fhal- 
lows of rain-water, fo common in fpring and autumn, and — 
with various fimilar inftances, feems to prove that animal germs 
are univerfally diffufed, combined with every particle of mat- 
ter, and requiring only a fuitable nidus. It refembles, at firft 
fight, the {cilla aquatica, or the larva of the dytifcus; but, when 
accurately examined, is more beautiful and elegant. The 
legs are flat and filmy, refembling waving wings of the moft 
delicate ftructure. Scheffer calls it the apus pifciformis, for 
he miitakes the legs for fins. Dr. Shaw defcribes it particus 
larly in its growth, and adds an account of its very formidable 
apparatus for taking its prey, which is found only in the male : 
we fhall tranfcribe the account. 


‘ This apparatus confifts of two very long flat trunks, proceed- 
ing from between the long hooked parts or exterior fangs, fo con- 
fpicuous in the male infect. Thefe trunks are generally rolled up 
fide by fide, and carried inthe fame manner as the probofcis of a 
butterfly, fo as not to be externally viible, except by a flight pro- 
tuberance; but when extended they reach to a very conliderable 
diftance, fo as to exceed that of the hooks or exterior fangs. 

« It fhould be obferved that, from the part whence thefe trunks 

roceed, the real mouth of the creature is placed, which confiits 
of two large concave {cales, placed perpendicularly, and furnifhed 
with toothed edges, meeting each other. It is from each fide of 
this mouth that the trunks proceed. The particular ftructure of 
the trunks is as follows. . The body of each is a long and mode- 
rately broad flat part, extended in a ftraight line when expanded, 
and ending in a jagged extremity, befet with very fharp teeth, like 
thofe of a fifh: it is alfo divided, from the root to the extremity, 
into a very great number of tranfverfe {paces, each of which ter- 
minates in a tooth at the edge; fo that the whole trunk is edged 
on both fides with a continued row of teeth. Befides the tee:h, 
each trunk is alfo furnifhed with three lateral branches, or appen- 
dages, fituated at fome diftance from each other, on the outward 
edge of the trunk. Thefe lateral branches are armed near the ends 
with feveral very ftrong and exceffively fharp teeth, not only on 
the edge, but on the furface itfelf, and on the tips. Laftly, it mult 
not be omitted that the bafes of the fangs themfelves are furnifhed 
with a double range of extremely fharp teeth, of a much larger 
fize than any of the others : they are placed in fuch a manner tnat 
the points of the teeth of one range look exactly contrary to thofe 
of the other ; and by this means mutt enable the infett to commit 
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the moft fevere depredations on fuch animals as are its deftined 
food.’ 


XI. On the Feftuca fpadicea, and Anthoxanthum panicu- 
Jatum, of Linnzus. By James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prefident of the Linnean Society. —The events of this grafs’s 
botanical hiftory are various and figular. It firft occurred in 
Burfer’s Herbarium to Linnzus, who called it anthoxanthum 
floribus paniculatis, and afterwards anthoxanthum panicula- 
- tum, always keeping in view its refemblance with the arthox- 
anthum odoratum, and fufpecting it to be the fame fpecies. 
The plant was fuppofed to exift in the Hortus Dei at Mont 
pelier, and many pilgrimages have been made, without fuc- 
cefs, to difcover it. Botanifts at laft fuppofed the whole to be 
an accidental variety of the odoratum. _When Dr. Smith ex- 
amined the firft volume of Rudbeck’s Campi Elyfii, which we 
have formerly faid was in the Shierardian Collection at Oxford, 
on looking on the fynonym of this grafs, he perceived it to be 
the poa gerardi of Allioni’s Flora Pedemontana, which he had- 
himielf gathered on mount Cenis. Profeflor Gouan had dif- 
covered the fame plant, and fent it to Linneus, under the 
name of feftuca: Haller has defcribed it as a poa, and our aue 
thor’s {fpecimen, fent without any remark to Gouan, was re« 
turned with the appellation of feftuca fpadicea: it is the nar- 
dus fpuria narbonenfis of C. Bauhine’s Pinax 13; the nardus 
Gangitis fpuria narbone of Lobel, adverfaria 48. Thefe fy- 
nonyms are applied by Linnzus to his nardus Gangites; but 
his own Herbarium fhows this to be a very different plant, and 
Linneus, quoting erroneoufly from Morrifon, the laft figure 
inftead of the laft but one, feems alfo to have copied inatten- 
tively the fpica recurv4: unfortunately too, this nardus, and 
the nardus Thomz, belong to the genus rottbollia. Our au- 
thor concludes his article with an apology, fingularly well 

laced and candid for pointing out be errors. We have be- 
fore cbferved, that thofe who can difcover the errors of Lin- 
nus are alone capable of underftanding his excellencies, and 
are among his warmeft and moft rational admirers. 

X{I, On the Migration of certain Birds, and on other Mat- 
ters relating to the feathered Tribes. By William Markwick, 
- Efq. Aifociate of the Linnean Society. —The migration of 
birds, a circumftance in their hiftory little wnderitood, and 
often difputed, can be only fettled by careful obfervations. 
Mr. Markwick’s table contains various facts re{pecting the firft 
and Jaft appearance of different birds, fuppofed to be migra- 
tory, and we truft he will continue his enquiries. We could 
with, however, that his tables were printed in a more diftinét 
form, and accompanied with the direction of the winds, the 
| weather, 
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«weather, and the height of the thermometer; in other words, 
with a meteorological regifter. ‘The unconnected nature of 
thefe facts renders an abridgment impoflible; but we thall fe. 
Jeét an obfervation or two from the fubfequent remarks. 


« The firft appearance of the woodcock, according to my jour- 
mal during fixteen years, has been generally in O&tcher, never ear- 
lier than the 12th of that month; and as ‘to its continuance with 
us, I never faw it latet than the roth of April. We have had two 
ot three inftances, in this neighbourhood, of young woodcocks be- 
ing fhot in the. fummer-time; and I think I once faw an egg of 
this bird taken out of a neft in the neighbourhood : but their breed- 
ing here is very uncommon, and owing, I fuppofe, to accident ; 


the old ones perhaps having been wounded by fportfmen in the 


winter, and fo difabled from taking a long journey in the fpring.’ 





< I will here beg leave to mention a few particulars refpecting 
other birds which have engaged my notice: the white water-wag- 
tail, the grey water-wagtail, and the yellow water-wagtail. 

« How the water-wagtails difpofe of themfelves in the winter, is 
the moft difficult to account for of any birds I know; for though 
the generality of them difappear in the autumn, yet they are often 
feen in the middle of winter. If there happens to be a fine day, 
and the fun fhines bright, thefe birds are fure to make their ap- 
pearance, chirping brifkly, and feemingly delighted with the fine 
weather: whereas, perhaps, they had not been feen for three 
weeks or a month before. In short, they are never feen in winter 
but on a fine day. Where do they come from? Certainly not 
from a far diftant country ; there not being time for a very long 
Journey in the {pace of a fingle day; and befides, they never feem 
to be tired or lifelefs, but are very brifk and lively.’ 


The antipathy between the ravens and the rooks is faid to 
be fo great, that the latter have more than once been obferved 
to leave their nefts if a raven builds near them. Thefe re- 
marks are concluded with a defcription and a plate of the 
tringa glareola, the wood fandpiper of Latham. 

XUi. The Hiftory and Defcription of a new Species of Fu- 
cus. By Thomas J. Woodward, Efg. Fellow of the Linnean 


Society.—This is a nondefcript, to which the trivial name of 


fubfufcus is applied: it is not peculiar, however, to the caftern 
coafts, for it has been found on the fouthern.— [he charac- 
ter is correctly drawn—‘ Fronde filiformi, ramofifluma, ramis 
ramulifque fparfis, foliis fubulatis fubalternis, fructificationi- 
bus paniculatis, capfulis fuboctofpermis.’ It ranks next to the 

fucus filiquofus. 
AIV. Account of a fingular Conformation in the Wings of 
jome 
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fome Species of Moths. By M. Efprit Giorna, of Turins 
Foreign Member of the Linnean Society. —This fiugular con- 
formation is a tendon, in fome inftances inferted in a ring, to 
prevent any accidental inte: mixing of the wings of the {phinxes 
and phalenz. Itis the evident defign of this part; for the 
females, whofe flights are not extenfive, and who confequent- 
}y require no fuch precautions, have neither the tendon, which 
fupplies the place of a ftaff for the flag or wing, nor the ring, 
which confines the flag, but, intheir room, have a bundle of 
little fibres. The fphynx of the poplar tree, which does not 
fly to any diftance, has not the tendon. Our author thinks 
this part may be of ufe in arranging the f{pecies of this confuf- 
ed genus, and in diftinguifhing the fex; but the fad itfelf is 
mentioned, as the editors properly obferve, in a note, by our 
countryman, Mr. Harris, in his ‘ Effay preceding a Supple- 
ment to the Aurelian.’ 

XV. Obfervations on the Language of Botany. By the 
Rev. Thomas Martyn, B.D. F.R.S. Profeffor of Botany in 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, and Fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety. In a Letter addreffed to the Prefident.—Profeffor Mar- 
tyn propofed to retain the Linnean name, where cuftom has 
not already eftablifhed a fynonymous Englifh ore, where the 
anglicifed term is not harfh nor ambiguous. His remarks, 
which we find it very difficult to abridge, fhould certainly be 
attended to by the Englifh authors of botany. 

XVI. Obfervations on the Genus of Begonia. By Jonas 
Dryander, M.A. Libr. R.S. and Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Stockholm, Fellow of the Linnean Soci- 
ety.—Mr. Dryander has collected from various Herbaria much 
information concerning this extenfive and ill-underftood ge- 
nus. He gives a good hiftory of the obfervations refpecting 
the begonia, and defcribes 21 diftinét fpecies, of which he has 
feen 153 to thefe he has added fome account of 16 obfcure 
fpecies. Mr. Dryander feems to think that fince the parts of 
fructification are fo different as to make it difficult to form a 
proper generic character, it may be expedient to break this na- 
tural genus into different artificial ones. 

_ XVIT. On the Genus of Symplocos, comprehending Ho- 
pea, Alftonia, and Ciponima. By Mr. Charles Louis L’He- 
retier, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, Foreign Member 
of the Linnean Society.—Unfortunately for the future fame 
of the Edinburgh botanical profeffors, M. Heritier has united 
the three genera, mentioned in the title, under the name of 
fymplocos. ‘l’he fpecies are the fymplocos martinienfis, ci- 
ponima, arechea, tinctoria (hopea tin¢toria L. Sup.) and alf- 
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XVIII. On the Genus of Calligonum, comprehending Pter- 
ococcus and Pallafiae By Mr. Charles Louis L’Heritier, of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, Foreign Member of the 
Linnean Society. — The genus calligonum was formed from 
the polygonoides orientale, ephedrz facie of Tournefort. The 
pterococcus of Pallas, called by the younger Linnzus, Pallafia, 
is a {pecies of this genus. Another fpecies, the calligonum co- 
mofum, defcribed by Desfontaines, from Barbary, is alfo added. 

XIX. Obfervations on Polypodium Oreopteris, accompani- 
ed with a Specimen from Scotland. By Mr. J. Dickfon, Fel- 
low of the Linnean Society.—The plant, which our author 
calls polypodium oreoptoris, is by all the different botanifts 
ftyled polypodium thelypteris; and, in this article, Mr. Dick- 
fon points out the circumftances which diftinguifh the two 
{pecies.- 

XX. Account of a fpinning Limax, or Slug. By Mr. 
Thomas Hoy, of Gordon Caftle, Affociate of the Linnean 
Society.—A curious inftance in which the flug, like the {pider, 
feems to have the power of fufpending itfelf by a thread fpun 
fron1 its own bowels : the power is, however, lefs in degree, 
and the thread is more flowly fpun. The {nail feems to be a 
diftinét fpecies. Dr. Shaw faw a fimilar phenomenon in 
1776. 

ISI, Defcriptions of three new Animals found in the 
Pacific Ocean. By Mr. Archibald Menzies, Fellow of the 
Linnean Society.—Thefe animals are a fpecies of echeneis, 
ftyled lineata; of the fafciola, viz. clavata, and of the hirudos 
branchiata. 

XXII. Remarks on the Genus Veronica. By James Ed- 
ward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Prefident of the Linnean So- 
ciety.—This article contains remarks on the 3d, roth, 12th, 
Isth, 28th, goth, 32d, 33d, 37th, 38th, and 39th fpecies of 
the veronica, in the 14th edition of the Syftema Vegetabilium; 
on the Veronica Biloba of the Mantiffa, the Veronica Gen- 
tianoides and Filiformis of ‘Tournefort. It is impothble 
to give any adequate idea of our author’s labour, without tran 
Seathinng the remarks entire, which would be too long, and 
not generally interefting. 

XIII. Defcriptions of two new Species of Phalene. By 
M. Louis Bofc, of Paris, Foreign Member of the Linnean 
Society. —Thefe are the phalena pyralis tuberculana, and pha- 
Jena tinea Sparrmanella. 

XXIV. The Botanical Hiftory of the Genus Dillenia, with 
an Addition of feveral nondefcript Species. By Charles Peter 
Thunberg, Knight of the Order of Wafa, Profeffor of Botany 
and Medicine in the Univerfity of Upfal, Foreign Member of 

the 
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the Linnean Society.—Our author defcribes fix {pecies of the 
Dillenia, and rejeéts the fynonym added by Linnzus to the 
Dillenia fpeciofa (the Dillenia Indica Lin. )viz.fongius rumphii. 

XXV. The Botanical Hiftory of Trifolium alpeftre, me- 
dium, & pratenfe. By Adam Afzelius, M. A. Demonftra- 
tor of Botany in the Unverfity of Upfal, Foreign Member of 
the Linnean Society.—M. Afzelius is preparing a new edition 
of the Flora Suecica; but on his arrival in this country, he 
found many of the moft common plants of Sweden, known 
by the Englifh botanifts under different names, an error partly 
arifing from the precipitancy of our countrymen, and fome- 
times owing to the obfcure concifenefs of the Swedith naturalift. 
This confufion the author of this article endeavours to remove, 
and with a minute accuracy, truly aftonifhing, and an extent 
of botanical erudition moft carefully employed, fhows how 
thefe three fpecies of trifolium have been miitaken for each 
other, as well as the method which he has followed in corre€t- 
ing the errors: he next quotes the fynonyms, which mutt cer- 
tainly relate to thefe plants, and adds a proper {fcientific de- 
{cription of each. ‘This very excellent paper, as will be ob- 
vious, ¢an only be read with advantage in the work itfelf: it 
is full of the moft minute and accurate botanical criticifm, in 
a language fomewhat foreign and jdiomatical, but fufficiently 
clear and correct, 

XXVI. An Account of feveral Plants prefented to the Lin- 
nean Society, at different Times, by Mr. John Fairbairn and 
Mr. Thomas Hoy, Fellows of the Linnean Society, By the 
Prefident.—Thefe are the coitus {peciofus (Arabicus of Jac- 
quin, which flowered in Sion Gardens laft year); the ftatica 
latifolia from Ruffian Tartary, which flowered in Sion Gar- 
dens in 1788; the fempervivum ftellatum, frequent in Chel- 
fea Gardens ;-aftragalus leucophzus, from the fame place; 
mimofa myrtifolia, from New South Wales, which flowered 
in Sion Gardens in 1790; and the mimofa fwaveolens, from 
the fame country. 

The volume concludes with an extract from the minute- 
book, containing a defcription of an incomplete bupreftis from 
India, which had eat through a vaft bale of muflins; and an 


account of a fingular pigeon, of which we fhall tranfcribe the 
moft interefting part. 


‘ The peculiarity of this fubje& confifts in its not having a fingle 
complere feather on any part of its body, although entitled from its 
age to have been fully fledged ; inftead of which, every feather is 
ftill inclofed m a cafe the whole of its length, which in fome of the 
greater quills amounts to fixinches. Indeed a kind of fringe ap- 
pears at the ends of moft of the feathers ; and, on diffe@ting a fea- 
ther, the fhaft is found by no means deftitute of web, but the lat- 
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ter is confined merely by the furrounding fheath. It can {carcely 
have efcaped the notice of an obferver, that when a new feather 
firft makes its appearance on the body of a bird, a tender filmy — 
fubftance environs and defends it, during its infant ftate. But no 
fooner does the web increafe to any ftrength, than the film gives 
way, and the feather continues to grow to its perfect maturity. 

‘ That this difeafe did not occafion the bird’s death, I am cere 
tain ; as it appeared healthy and well during the time it lived.’ 


Almoft every article in this volume is illuftrated with a plate, 
and fometimes with two or three, always very clearly and cor 
rectly engraved ; in one or two inftances beautifully and high- 
ly finifhed. On the whole, this firft volume appears a very 
interefting and ufeful one. ‘The great object of the Society to, 
eftablifh and corre& the immenfe fyftem of the Swedifh na- 
turalift, which, vaft in its extent, and numerous in its fub- - 
jects, cannot be accurately finifhed in every part, deferves our 
commendation. It is with pleafure we fee that their attention 
is directed alfo to the natural hiftory of this country. For each 
defign, their knowledge, their abilities, and their opportuni- 
ties, are welladapted. The botanical riches of this country, 
either in well-furnifhed confervatories, in vaft colleCtions of 
botanical authors, and particularly of Herbaria, unrivalled by 
any nation, perhaps by all the nations of Europe, may thus be 
drawn out for the public ufe, and contribute to extend the 
knowledge of nature in the moft pleafing of her productions. 
In the other kingdoms, our opportunities are not defective; 
and we have every reafon to believe, from this fpecimen, that 
the attention of the Society will be equally exerted. 





The Tranfactions of the Royal Irifh Academy, MDCCLXXXI1X. 
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TS volume is, like the former, divided into three parts 3 
comprehending articles which may be ftyled by the ge- 

neral term of {cientific; thofe of polite literature, and of anti- 

quities. We fhall, as ufual, follow them in their order. 

Art. I. Experiments on the Alkaline Subftances ufed in 
Bleaching, and on the Colouring Matter of Linen-Yarn. By 
Richard Kirwan, Efg. F. R. S. and M. R. I. A.—It is to be 
regretted that chemiftry, in this kingdom, has not been more 
carefully ftudied, or applied to the different arts. It is within our 
own memory that the mineral acids were firft employed as fours 
ings inftead of milk, in its acetous ftate;. and we only learnt 
the ufe of the oxygenated muriatic acid from our neighbours. 
The alkaline fubftances, which are more particularly the object 
ac our. prefent author, we are generally fupplied with from 
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America or Spain. In the late war, our manufacturers were 
alarmed left thefe fources being ftopped, bleaching, as well as 
the glafs-houfes and foap-furnaces, could be no longer fup- 
plied, except at a great and difproportioned expence. ‘The de- 
compofition of falt was then thought of; and application was 
made to parliament to take off the duties of that falt employed 


in the manufacture of mineral alkali. The peace quieted the 
fears of the manufacturers, and no farther attempt was made. 


We think, however, that it ought to be refumed, and we fhallk 
felect our author’s method. 


‘ I have alfo contrived another precefs for decompofing com 
mon falt. ‘The particulars of my experiment were as follows : 

« 1ft, I rendered the common falt pure by adding to its folu- 
tion a folution of mineral alkali until all the earthy matter was 
depofited. 

‘ adly, Toa folution of three ounces of this purified falt in 
nine ounces of water, I gradually added a faturate folution of 
4,75 ounces of fugar of lead, both hot, until the folution of lead 
{carce excited any whitenefs in that of the common falt. After 
one night’s reft, part of the fugar of lead cryftallized in the bot- 
tom of the veffel, by which it is plain that too much of it had 
been ufed. Thefe cryftals weighed 240 grains; the fupernatent 
liquor J again evaporated to nearly two-thirds, and after two days 
obtained large pellicles of acetous foda, which I feparated ; they 
weighed 325 grains; to the refiduum, which ftill hada fweetifh 
tafte, ladded a folution of mineral alkali, until no farther precipi- 
tation appeared; a very {mall quantity of the alkali was fufficient 
for this purpofe. J then evaporated the remainder nearly to dry- 
nefs; and afterwards heated it in a crucible to rednefs: in this 
heat it inflamed, and when calcined nearly to whitenefs, I tovk 
it out and diffolved it in twelve ounces of water, filtered it, and 
on adding a hot folution of allum, obtained a precipitate, which 
when dried, weighed 169 grains, and indicated the quantity of 
pure alkali to be 112 grains nearly. In this procefs nothing is 
loft, for the lead may be either revived or turned intoa pigment. 

« Laftly, Glauber’s falt may afford the mineral alkali, but moft 
eafily in the form of liver of fulphur: I endeavoured to decom- 
pofe it by the above procefs, but the quantity of alkali obtained 
from a large quantity of it was very inconfiderable.’ 


We have reafon to think that common falt, fuffered to deli- 


quefce on an iron plate in a damp cellar, will have the affinity 
of its ingredients at leaft weakened, if the acid does not entirely 


unite with the iron, and leave the alkali in the form of effloref- 


cence on the plate, Mr. Kirwan analyfes the different afhes, 
&c. and finds the following refults; 
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* Table of the quantity of mere alkali in one hundred avoirdupois 
pounds of the following fubitances by the aluminous tet : 
* One hundred pounds, 


Mineral alkali. 
Cryftallized foda - ~ 20 lbs. 
Sweet barilha - » 24 
Mealy’s Cunnamara kelp . . 3.437 
Ditto defulphurated by fixed air - 42457 
Strangford kelp - . - 1,25 


One hundred pounds, 


Vegetable alkali. 
Dantzic pearl afh - 


- 63,33 los. 


Clarke’s refined ath - - 26,875 
Cafhup - - - 19.370 
Common raw Trifh weed afh - 1,666 
. Ditto flightly calcined - - 4,666” 


He next defcribes the method of preparing the afhes, and 
afterwards examines the nature of the colouring matter fepa- 
rated from yarn. It feems to be an oily, or rather a refinous 
f{ubftance, though infoluble in effential oils. In his experiments 
on this fubjeét, he found 4.2 grains of the faline fubftance of 
kelp performed as much as 765 of that of Dantzic; 38 of barilla; 
15 of that of Cafhup; 21 of that of Clarke; and 213 of foap. 
The following conclufions deferve tran{fcribing : 


« x1ft, Liver of falphur is of all alkaline compounds the ftrong- 
eft folvent of the colouring matter; next to this the cauftic veget- 
able, and after this the cauftic mineral alkali; the mild vegetable 
and the mild mineral alkali occupy the laft place. Sulphur, it is 
faid, leaves a ftain in linen; but if liver of fulphur be ufed in the 
beginning, that is to fay, in bleaching the yarn, the ftain will pro- 
bably be removed by the purer alkalies afterwards ufed. Hence 
the folutions of kelp, cafhup, and markoft are advantageoully 
ufed in the firft proceffes of bleaching, for which Dantzic and 
{weet barilha are lefs fit; but fix tun of kelp will be neceflary to 
produce the fame effeét as one tun of cafhup; yet as the former is 
manufactured at home it deferves the preference. 

‘ 2dly, As the alkali manufaQured from inland weeds is more 
powerful than the mineral, Mr. Clarke’s is more powerful, or ma 
be rendered fo, than any imported, It is already fufficiently 
cauftic, and may be converted into liver of fulphur only by add- 
ing one-twentieth of its weight of fulphur toit when boiling, and 
thus itis fitted for the firft procefles of bleaching. In its primi- 
tive ftate itis fit for the fecond procefs, and by rendering it milder, 
which may be effeéted by burning half 2 buthel of charcoal in a 
pan in the fame room in which its folution ftands, it will be adapt- 
ed to the laft proceffes, in which a lefs active alkali is required. 
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* 3dly, Clarke’s falt converted into liver of fulphur is prefera# 
ble to kelp, becaufe this latter; by the prefent manner of manv- 
- fa&turing it, holds charcoal in foluticn; this coaly matter it de< 
pofits on the yarn, ar.% thus leaves a black tinge ; whereas Mr. 
Clarke’s is free from this contamination, to fay nothing of the far 
greater quantity of alkali it contains, infomuch that one tun of 
Clarke’s is nearly equal to eight tun of kelp. Hence it clearly 
follows that the linen manufaéture ftands in no fort of need of fo- 
reion falts er afhes for the proceffes of bleaching.’ 


Art. If. Letter from Richard Kirwan, Efgq. F. R. S. and 
M. R. I. A. to the Right Honourable the Earl of Charlemont, 
P.R. I. A.—Mr. Kirwan faid that, in England, beds of coat 
lefs than two feet and a halfin thicknefs, are judged not worth 
working. Mr. Mills affures him that thinner feamare worked 


in Chefhire, and particularly defcribes the ftrata at Blakelow, 


about a mile S. E. of Macclesfield. 

Art. III. Fhe Origin and Theory of the Gothic Arch. By 
the Rev. M. Young, D. D. F.'F. C. D. and M. R. I. A.— 
In this very able and ingenious effay, Dr. Young examines the 
different explanations given of the origin of the Gothic arch. 
Each feems to our author untenable, but he chiefly leans to- 
wards Mr. Barry’s opinion, of which we many years fince 


fpoke with refpe&. Mr. Barry fuppofed the pointed arch 


to have arifen from an accidental corruption of the rounded 
arch, in confequence of the variable changes which fancy or 
fafhion craves, joined with the different views and inclinations 
of the conquerors of the weftern world: it certainly feems to 
have originated in Italy about the downfal of the Roman em« 
pire. Dr. Young appears to coincide with this idea, though 
he adds to it the fuperior advantages of the poited arch. The 
comparifon of the Gothic and Grecian arches is juft and cor- 
rect ; but we think the view might be fimphfied in this way. 
The refiftance of the round arch certainly depends on the ac- 
tion of two circular arcs, each reiting at one extremity on the 
pier, and at the other on the key-{tone, the refiftance of either 
fupporting the other. Inthe comparifon, therefore, the quef= 
tion returns to the comparative ftrength of a circular and ar 
eliptical arc. If this view be purfued geometrically, it wilk 
lead to the fame conclufions in a fhorter way than in Dr. 
Young’s inveftigation, and inelude his laft theorem of the fu- 
periority of eliptical arches.. “Vhe difficulty of raifing confider-= 
able weights on pointed arches will be equally apparent, as it 
ats to fo great a difadvantage if the arch is pointed very much, 
and fo partially, unlefs the refiftance at the fides is very great. _ 
Art. FV. An Account of a Difeafe which, until lately, proved 
fatal to a great number of Infants in the Lying-in Hofpital of 
Dublin, 
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I 
Dublin, with Obfervations on its Caufes and Prevention. By 
Jofeph Clarke, M.D. Matter of the Hofpital above-mentioned 
and M. R. I. A.—The difeafe which has been fo fatal to chil- 


dren; and in the Dublin hofpital for many years carried off 


ww 


nearly 16 ocr 17 in 100, is convulfive. ‘The nu ede = it the 
nine-day fits, from the period of attack; < “a i ride it into dit. 
ferent {pecies according to the appearan Ti oh ancntaiiey 


was fo furprifing and confidera ible, that ” ladeeed our author 
to compare the circumfances in other hof {vitals with thofe 


of Dublin: the facts we thall tran{cribe: 


‘« Thatin an old i botpit tal, which preceded the prefent, but inft- 
tuted by, and under the care of, th 2€ fare gentleman, and in a lefs 
airy partof Dublin, of three thoufand feven hundred and fort ty-{ fix 

children thereia born, only two hundred and forty-one died within 
the frit month, which are in the proportion of one to fifteen anda 


-half, or from fix to feven in ~~ huodred. 


‘ That dering a period of five or fix years in the Britifh Lying« 
in Hof-itel, Lond ‘n, of three thoufand fix hundred and cleven 
therein born, ei one hundred and forty-fix died within the firtt 
three weeks or month, which are as one to tweaty five, of four in 
the nundred. 

‘ Thatin the London Lying-in Hofpital I was pot! fitively afured 
the death of an infant was a rare occurrence. It is there com- 
puted with fome confidence (fer I was told that no written account 
is kept) that the number of itill- co infants far exceeds the num- 


ber of thofe dying after birth. ‘he proportion of fill-born we 


know to be about a twentieth part, or five in the hundred. 

‘ That near forty years ago, when the difeafes cf children were 
lefs underitood, and more efpecially the falutary practice of inocu- 
lation, Dr. Short computed, from fome very extenfive reg: fers, that 
London loit thirty-nine per cent. under the age of two years— 
Edinburgh and Northampton thirty-four or thirty-five— Sheifield 
twenty- eight—ci untry places from twenty to twenty-eight ;— 


ba ‘gaa? 
whereas in the Dublia hof{pital there wa loft a number equal to 
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half of that Jof in many of thefe places, a nearly eq ual to the 


whole cf that in fome « f them, int two weeks, or in no the nitk- 


eth part of the fame fpace of time. From which, and fome other 
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pital than in other places; and our author thinks that an ob- 
fervation of Dr. Bryan Robinfon will contribute to elucidate 
this variation. ‘The heart of children is larger, he obferved, 
and the quantity of blvod greaterin them proportionally, than 
in adults. ‘The quantity of blood which pafles through the 
lungs in a given time, in proportion to the whole mafs, is alfo 
greater in children; fo that their blood, the reafon of which 
we now fuihciently underftand, is more florid. ‘This peculiar 
{tate of the blood is probably connected with the growth and 
well-being of the child; in other words, children probably re- 
quive a larger proportion of vital air than adults. An abftraét 
of the regifter of the ‘lying-in hofpital is added, by which it 
appears, that the proportion of males’ to females born in the 
hofpital is as 9 to 8; of children dying as 1 to 73 of children 
{tijl-born as I to 19 nearly; of twins and triplets as 1 to 
about 58; of women dying as about 1 to 90; of triplets and 
quadruplets as about 1 to 5050. ‘The regifter is from the 8th 
of December, 1757, to December 31, 1788. 

Art. V. Defcription of a Steam Engine. By John Cooke, 
Efg. M. R. I. A.—An ingenious contrivance to obtain, by 
means of fteam, a continuous and rotative motion, of which it 
is impofhble to give the fainteft idea without the plate. 

Art. VI. The Ufe and Defcription of a New-invented In- 


ftrument for Navigation, by which every Cafe in plane, middle. 


Latitude or Mercator’s Sailing may be performed without Lo- 

arithms, ‘Tables, or any numerical Calcuiations whatfoever. 
By John Cooke, Efq. M. R. I. A.—This inftrument appears 
to be truly advantageous; and as the errors become obvious in 
proportion to their magnitude; as its ufe does not depend on 
tables, but is within the reach of the common failor, it deferves 
very particular attention. 

Art. VII. Obfervations made on the Difappearance and Re- 
appearance of Saturn’s Ring, in the Year 1789s with fome Re- 
marks on his diurnal Rotation. By the Rev. H. Usfher, D. D. 
NM. R.I. A. and F. R.S.—Thefe obfervations we need not 
abridge. Saturn, divefted of his ring, appeared oblate ; and, 
from the difference of his diameters, which, reduced to his 
mean diftance, were refpeCtively 18.12 and 15.855, our author 
computes his fidereal rotation to be 10° $2°5. By taking the 
denfity of Saturn, as computed by De la Lande, it was 12" 55’; 
with M. Bouguer’s ratio of the diameters of the earth, 
r4° 44, 

Art. VIII. Account of two Parhelia obferved February 25th, 

790. By the Rev. Henry Usfher, D. D. M. R.I. A. and 
F. R. 8S. —This article offers nothing worth recording. 

Art. LS. An Effay towards afcertaining the Population of 

Ircland. In a Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
% Charlemont, 
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Charlemont, Prefident of the Royal Irifh Academy. By Gers 
vafe Parker Bufhe, Efq. M. R. I. A.—From this account, the 
population of Ircland feems to exceed four millions. Our au- 
thor’s obfervations on the errers, and the difficulty of afcertainé 
ing the different facts, deferve great attention: : 

Art. X. Lettre de Monf. Pouget 4 Monf. Kirwan, F. R.S. 
& M.R.I. A. fur les Condenfations produites par L’ Alliage 
de L’ Alkool avec L’Eau.—Our author attempts to afcertain 
the different proportions of alcohol in fpirits of various ftrength, 
by the diminution which takes place when they are mixed, and 
has brought this made of afcertaining the {trength to fome cer- 
tainty; but vdrious eircumitances {till require confideration. 
It is not, to mention one particular inftance, yet afcertained 
how far fome peculiar impregnations will affect this mode of 
hydrometrical computation. ‘The dilatations of mixtures of 
alcohol and water are alfo not fully afcertained. ‘£1 believed 
(obferves M. Pouget) that the total augmentation of bulk pro- 
duced by the dilatation of any given temperature, was the fum 
of the dilatations of the ingredients, minus the diminution of 
bulk which takes place on mixing them. but this feems not 
to be exact. Admitting this theory, it is not eafy to determing 
in a general manner the dilatations of all the mixtures, becaufe 
thofe of water are not equal, nor even fimilar; and their fcales 
are not proportional. The change of temperature which 
makes the fluid in the fpirit thermometer run through half its 
{cale, dilates water only fo much as to make it run through 
3, of its fcale. It follows, therefore, that the mixtures of al- 
cohol and water are neither equally nor fimilarly dilatable 5 
and it is neceflary to determine for each, not only its abfolute 
dilatation, but its particular fcale of dilatation compared both 
with alcohol and water feparately.’— To leffen the difficulty, 
however, it is added, that thofe fpirits which do not differ above 
Q.0} in their fpecific gravity, dilate fo equally and proportion< 
ally as to occafion no actual error; and as the thermometer and 
the hydrometer are employed fo conftantly together, our au- 
thor has united not only the inftruments but their {cales. 

The firft article in the department of polite literature is 
Thoughts on the Hiftory of Alphabetic Writing. By Michael 
Kearney, D. D. M. R. I. A. and of the Etrufcan Academy of 
Cortona. —It adds, however, lictle to our knowledge. Dr. 
Kearney adopts Warburton’s Syftem of the Priority of Hiero- 
glyphics, or picture-writing, and only adds to it an hypotheffs 
re{peCting the introduiion of fyllables and confonants. They 
arofe, he thinks, from uniting the fingle founds to form com- 
pound ones, when it was neceflary to form new terms. In pro- 
cefs of time thefe fyllabic founds would be diftinguifhed by pe- 
culiay marks, and thefe would be chiefly the confonants; for the 
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vowels, or fimple breathings, are fo few, that the more ftriking 
component parts would be firft noticed. This fyftem, it is 
fuppofed, is fupported by lord Monboddo’s opinion, that, in the 
primeval languages each fyllable has but one confonant; and 
in the Hebrew and other oriental alphabets, there are no marks 
for vowels. The whole is, however, hypothetical, and totally 
inconfiftent with thofe languages which we are able to examine, 
formed by people in the earlieft era of civilization. It is op- 
pofed alfo by the confideration, that the different inflections of 
the voice are acquired only by frequent habit; that the lingual 
founds of Savages are few, and chiefly diftinguithed by tone, by 
accent, and quantity. 

Art. II. Brief Stri€tures on certain Obfervations of Lord 
Monboddo, refpeting the Greek Tenfes. By Arthur Browne, 
LL. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Reprefentative in 
Parliament for that Univerfity, and M. R. I. A.—The obje& of 
this author’s attention is an aflertion of lord Monboddo, that 
the fecond future and the fecond aorift mean nothing different 
from the firft tenfes of the fame name, and are only obfolete 
prefents and imperfects formed after the verb was modernifed, 
merely to vary and enrich the found of the language. Our 
author, on the contrary, fhows that the fenfes were certainly 
different. We do not think that the argument is tupported fa- 
tisfatorily. In the belt Greek writers there is fo much con- 
fufion ig thefe refpects, that no definite ideas on the fubject 
feem to have been entertained by authors of the moft diftin- 
guifhed character. 

Art. II. Evil Effe€s of Polytheifm on the Morals of the 
Heathens. By a Young Gentleman, an Under-graduate in the 
Univerlity of Dublin. Communicated by the Reverend John 
Kearney, D. D.S. F. T. C. D. and M. R. I. A.—Polytheifm, 
in the under-graduate’s opinion, ftrikes at the root of all mo- 
rality ; for if morality depends on the divine will, the unity of 
God can be the only bafis of a pure unchangeable fyftem of 
morals. ‘Chis may appear a bold affertion, and is certainly fup- 
ported too loofely. It is an argument of importance to a cer- 
tain extent, ina more collective view of the whole fubjeQt : by 
itfelf, it is triffing and fuperficial ; nor does the reft of the eflay 
deferve a bettePcharacter. : 

We fhall next proceed to the antiquities, though we cannot 
help regretting that polite literature has fo few fupporters; for 
the whole department furnifhes but three articles, and to one 
of thefe only we can aflign a refpeCtable character. Antiqua- 
ries appear almoft equally fcarce. 

Art. I. Account of a fingular Cuftom at Metelin; with fome 
Conjectures on the Antiquity of its Origin. By the Right 

Honour- 
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Honourable James, Earl of Charlemont, P. R. I. A.—It isa 
curious cuftom pleafingly related. In the modern Lefbos, the 
eldeft girl is the heir, and the wives reign fupreme. It is more 
fingular that the fecond daughter is almoft a flave to the firft, 

and the next in their parents’ regard ; the next heirefs, if any 
thing can be preferved, is the third daughter, to w hom the 
fourth is a fervant. Even the parents 7 on the haughty 
charity of the eldeft girl. Lord Charlemont does not fatisfac- 

torily elucidate the origin of the careanet aah he has adduced 

inf{tances of ‘a fimilar ai occafionally pr atifed in Lycia, and 

even in Egypt. From Lycia, indeed, Lefbos was peopled; but 

from whence did the Lycians derive it ? 

Art. Ul. Obfervations on the Defcription of the Theatre of 
Saguntum, as given by Emanuel Marti, Dean of Alicant, ina 
Letter addrefled to D. Antonio Felix Zondadario. by the 
Right Honourable William Conyngham, ‘Treafurer to the: 
R.1. A. 

Art. III. Letter to Jofeph C. Walker, Efg. M. R.I. A. &c. 
from the Right Honourable W. Conyngham, ‘I'reafurer to the 
R. 1A. being an Appendix to his Memoire on the Theatre of 
Saguntum.—Mr. Conyngham defcribes the remains of this ce- 
lebrated theatre with great accuracy, and points out the errors 
in the defcription of the dean of Alicant, publifhed in Mont- 
faucon’s work. In fome refpeéts this ftructure deviated from 
the ufual plan; but the defcription and variations would be 
unintelligible without the plates, which are numerous and ac- 
curate. | 

Art. IV. Letter from Mr. William Beauford, A. B. to the 
Rev. George Graydon, LL. B. Secretary to the Committee of 
Antiquities, R. I. A.—Our author very properly obferves, that 
the information which Ptolemy derived from navigators, muft 
chiefly relate to the maritime parts; and in comparing his de- 
{criptions with the modern accounts, he finds the names often 
exact, and the appearances fuliciently near the prefent ftate. 
This, however, proves nothing refpedl ting the 
Ireland, or its early civilization. The 
iundt. and faithfully tranimitted them. 


Ait. V. A Memotr refpecting the Antiquities of the Church 
of Killofly, in the County of Kildare; with fome Conjectures 
on the Origin of the ancient Irifh Churches. By Mr. William 


Beauford, A. B.—In this laft article Mr. Beauford gives a hif- 


tory of the Irifh churches, and traces their origin from the Spa- 
niards, who drew the madels from Italy, and in their progrefs 
corrupted and debafed them. ‘The church itfelf is a ftone 
building, diftinguithed by a ftone roof; a circumftance not pe- 


culiar to this buildin g, orindeed to Ireland. It was built about 
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the end of the ténth century. Our author defcribes alfo the 
Caves of Hibernia, which, in the middle aves, were uféd as ¢ta- 
naries. We would not offend our neighbours by conlidering 
thiem as the dwellings of the firft inhabitants; and perhaps 
they would not be offended if they refle€ted that fimilar habi- 
tations Were poffefled by the Aborigines of Sicily and of Egypt. 





The Hedaya, or Guide; a Commentary on the Muffulman Laws. 
Tranflated by Charles Hamilton. (Concluded from Vol. If, 
New y wag p» 329.) 


N refuming our confideration of this werk, we fiiall ‘firft, 
according to our ‘promife, prefent an abitradt of Mr. Ha. 
gnilton’s general review of the contents. 

Book I. concerns Zakat, or the alms impofed by the faw. 
This impoft originated with Mahomet himfelf, who at firft'em- 
ployed the revenue arifing from it, aceording to his difcre- 
tion, in the fupport of his needy adherents, but the objeéts of 
it were afterwards afcertained by various paflages in the koran, 
At prefent, however, what was intended as a relief to the poor 
is carried to the exchequer of the prince, who endeavours to 
fatisfy his confcience by 2 fort of cofmmutation, in the eree- 
tion of mofques, as the fupport of a few indigent and idle fa- 
keers about his palace. Let us add, that this book explains the 
laws concerning Zakat from herds and flocks, perforal effets, 
mines, treafures, &c. and the modes of collecting and difburi- 

it. 

Book II. Marriage. 'To the political and fpeculative en- 

uiter the moft curious features in this book are chapters Tf. 
and HI. from which it appears that the female fex ate, amotig 
the Muffulmans, invefted with many perfonal rights ‘and in- 
dependent privileges, fuch as certainly in fome meafure com- 
penfate for the various hard conditions to which law, or cuf- 
tom, has fubjeéted the daughters of J/lam. 

Book III. Fofterage. By the people of Afia the nurfling is 
fuppofed to partake of the very nature of her from whofe blood 
he receives his earlieft nourifhment. An aflinity is therefore 
created by this circumfltance, which operates to render matri- 
age illegal, in the fame manner as actual confariguinity. 

Book IV. Divorce. “The Mahometan laws, on this fubject, 
approximate to thofe of Mofes; but the extreme facility with 
which a Muffulman may break the bonds of matrimony is fur- 

rifin 

Book V. Manumifhon. On this fubje& the laws are not a 
little humane. 

Bock VI. Vows. A book of fmall-moment. 

Book VII. Punifhments. This book treats only of the pu- 

nifhments 
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nifhments incurred by crimes of a fpiritual nature, thofe infti- 
tuted for offences againft perfon or property, being difcuffed 
under their refpeCtive heads. The punifhment of adultery is 
remarkably fevere. ‘The chief chapters of this book concern 
whoredom, drunkennefs, and flander. Difcretionary correc- 
tion, the fubject of chap. VI. extends to all petty defcriptioas 
of perfonal infult, even to abufive language. 

Book VIII. Larceny. On this extenfive fubje& we fhall 
beg leave to ufe all the remarks of Mr. Hamilton. 


‘ The tranflator has adopted the term Larciny, as the title of 
this book, becaufe that word expreffes every {pecies of theft, from 
the mott petty to the moft atrocious. ‘The uniform punithment 
annexed to larciny, is the amputation of a limb, unlefs where the 
act has been accompanied by murder, in which cafe the offender 
forseits his life by the law of retaliation.—Many arguments might 
be adduced againft the law of mutilation in cafes of larciny, found- 
ed as-well onthe inhumanity as the inefficiency and inconvenience 


of that mode of correction. It is, however, the only method 


exprefsly authorifed by the text of the Koran ;—and if we confider 
the force of religious prejudice, and the effect of long habit, it 
may perhaps appear very unadvifable to introduce any hafty alte- 
ration in the penal junfdiction in this particular,—efpecially as we 
have nothing better to offer by way of fubftitute, (for iurely our 
penal laws are ftill more fanguinary !) and alfo, as the Gentoo laws, 
with refpe& to theft, are ftritly analogous to the Maffulman, in 
awarding mutilation under certain circumftances.— Chap. VII: of 
this book is particularly worthy of attention, asit re pects the moft 
daring and outrageous breach which can be made againft the 
peace and fecurity of fociety. ‘To enter fully into the fpirit of 
the text, In this and many other parts under the head of larciny, 
it is requifite that we keep in mind the peculiar manners of the 
people in thefe parts of the world where the Muffulman law ope- 
rates. It is obfervable that, at the end of this book, a remarka- 
ble inftance is incidentally introduced of the forbearance of the law 
in a cafe of homicide upon provocation.’ 


But the grand obje€tion to mutilation is, that the foldier 
‘who lofes a hand in the fervice of his country, or the man who 
is the victim of accident, may be confounded with atrocious 
criminals. 

Book IX. The Inftitutes. This important book contains a 
great part of the political ordinances of Mahomet, and is ufe~ 
ful in a hiftorical as well as in a legal view ; as it explains the 
ptincip es upon which the Arabs proceeded in their conquetts, 
and asmany of the rules ftill prevail in the conquered coun- 
trices. 

Book X. Foundlings. This book is chiefly a commentary 
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upon the. precepts of Mahomet againft the expofttion of imt- 
fant s, a barbarous pract ice of his tin e and country. 

Book XI. Troves. Book XII. Ableonding of Slaves. Book 
XU. Perfons miffing. he rules laid down in thefe books are 
{tri&tly confonant to natural juttice. 

Book XIV. Par nerfhip. This book contains a number of 
Lubile “ang bb Witt 1 refed) r to pre yperty. 

Book XV. Pious or charitable appropriations. In all Ma- 
hometan countries it “te becn a common pr iice to decicate 
lands, houfes, and other fixed as well as raove a property, to 


the uie of the “pce tthe fuppor cof religion. ‘The various mode 2S 
of : aly ienation are tis Te & fouled Vi ith sca ceiietlile rag ICY. 
Bock XVI. Sale. Book XVII. Sirf Gale. Phe former 


book embraces a great variety of matter : the jatter feems chiefly 
calculated to provide < againtt the practice of ufury in the ex- 
change of the precious metals. 

Book XVIUfi. Eail. Under this head are comprehended all 
forts of fecuritv, whether for perfon or property. 

Book XIX. ‘Transter of debts. Book XX: Duties ef the 
Kazec. This laft is of cand imporiance, as it concerns the 
conduct of the maculirate or judge. 

Look XXI. Evidence. Rook’ XXII. Retractation of Evi- 
den - Thefe books are extremely ufeful. Perjury is but 
flight yy punifhed by the Mahometan law. 

Book “XXUL eth Book XXIV. Claims. The laws 
concerning agents e analogous to the Europ ean. The latter 
oi thefe bocks suaely relate "to the conduét of law-fuits. 

ook XXV. Acknowledgm ents. In the Mufinlman law 
an acknowledgment has the fame om in the eftablifhment or 
t.ansfcr of property, as a formal “iat 

00k AAVI. Compofitions. Book XXVIII. Of Alozaribat. 


- 


‘Thofe books contain much sechnics matter. A/czaribat feems 
to have been a device adopted in order to a woid the imputation 
of ulury, | by which the monied man was enavled to obtain a 
proht irom his ¢: ipital, without re odit am of receivliig any ine 


tercft upon it. This fpecies of contraét is in common ule ia 
Hindetian. 


é tt par ee 7 ae 
ook XXVHOI. Dep er ts Book XXITX. Loans. Book XX A. 
ft ft 11 Fes - 7 | . Gi} E is cr : “* .7? 1 ‘. 

3iitS. heie books niefly confit of plain rules apphed to 
ek joy Sega P i i Sale : ie a . 5 | + +h RAa<i 
ordinary Caiecs. It is to se meme! ked, nowever, that the Withe 
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fulman iaw with refpect he 
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to gifts ailrers contiderably from t 
I 


Roman, in leaving to the donor an unrefiricted right of re- 
fumption. 

Book XXXI. Hire. OF great utility, as it comprehends 
cvery cefcription of valuabic uftfruct, from the hire of land to 


ce . 


that of a werkman or an animal. 
Book XX XU. OF Avobatibs. Book XXXII. Of Willa. 


hete laws are little ufed in Hindoitan, 
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Book 
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Beok XXXIV. Compulfion. In the Muffulman code it ap- 


pears that compelled contracts, or other acts, are valid in their 
effect; and that offences committed under the influence of fear 
have ftill a degree of criminality attached to them. 


Book XXXYV. Inhibition. 


‘ The fubje& of this book comprehends every fpecies of in- 
capacity, whether natural or accidental. The fecond chapter ex- 
hibits one of the moft ftriking features in the inftitutes of Moham- 
medanifm.——-How far legal reftri€tions upon adult _ prodi- 
gals are calculated for the advantage of the community at large, 
is not cur bufinefs to inquire. It is, however, certain, that the 
impofition of wholefome limitations upon thoughtlefs extravagance, 
and every other fpecies of folly, if more generally introduced, 
would operate powerfully to preferve the property and peace of fa- 
milies, and (perhaps) the virtue of individuals. — The inhibitions 
upon debtors, as contained in chap. III. are weil worthy of atten- 
tion. 

« Book XXXVI. Of Licenfed flaves. That regulation of the 
Muffulman law by which a maiter is empowered to endow his flave 
with almof all the privileges and refponfibilities of a freeman, pre- 
ferving, at the fame time, hts property in him inviolate, affords a 
ftrong proof of its tendernefs with ref{pe&t to bondage. It in fa& 
places the flave who obtains this advantage rather in the light of 
an attached dependant than of a mere fervile inftrument, deprived 
of privilege and deftitute of volition. 

‘ Book XXXVII. Of Ufurpation. Book XXXVIII. Of Shaffa. 
The points of difcuffion which occupy thefe books are of fome im- 
portance in every view. The regulations in the former are, for the 
moft part, fanétified by natural juftice, and thofe in the latter, by 
many confiderations of conveniency and expedience. Several par- 
ticulars which occur in treating of ufurpation muft indeed be re- 
ferred to certain cuftoms prevalent in Arabia. The right of pre- 
emption enjoyed in virtue of community or continguity of pro- 
perty, is perhaps peculiar to the Muffulman law. However accom- 
modating to the interefls and partialities of individuals, this 
privilege may neverthelefs be confidered as liable to fome objec- 
tion, on the fcore of affording room for endlefs litigation. Under 
ecrtain reftrictions, it is both a juft and a humane inftitution.’ 


Book XX XIX. Partition, This book relates chiefly to the 
civifion of inheritable property. 

Book XL. Compatts of Cultivation. Book XLI. Compaé&s 
of Gardening. ‘Thefe books are of ufe chiefly on account of 
the regulations concerning landed property, which incidentally 


oecur in them. 


Book XLII. Of Zaésah. In the Mahometan, as in the 
5 Jewith 
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Jewith law, the eating of blood is ftrictly forbidden, and hence 
the various rules and precautions fet forth under this head. 

Book XLIIi. Sacrifice. The rules refpeéting this religious 
ceremony are few, and fimple ; and of little confequence in a 
civil light further than as they tend to affect property. 

Book XLIV. Abominations. This part may be confidered 
inthe light of atreatife upon propriety and decorum. 

Book XLV. Cultivation of Wafte Lands. Mr. Hamilton 
ebferves that in moft Mahometan countries, particular encou- 
ragement has been held forth to the reciaiming of barren or 
deierted grounds, by the powerful incentive of granting to the 
cultivator a property in the foil. I’o how hitle purpofe! One 
would rather imagine that the Muffulman religion had been 
calculated to deprive the earth of cultivation and of inhabi- 
tants. 

Book XLVI. Prohibited Liquors. This book explains what 
— are forbidden, as being of an intoxicating nature. 


ook XLVI. Hunting. ‘This book isa fupplement to that 
on Zabbab. 


Book XLVIII. Pawns. 

Book XLIX. Offences againft the Perfon. The inftitutes 
of this book chiefly proceed upon the /ex talionis. 

Book L. Fines. ‘This feature of the old European Jaws pre- 


wailed much among the Arabs, who rated the life of a man at’ 


one hundred camels, and eftablifhed other fines in proportion. 
Some wife and falutary reculations are here given for the pre- 
fervation of perfonal fecurity and public order. A man is 
made refponfible not only for his overt acts, but likewife for 
any injury which may be more remotely occafioned by his care- 
tefinefs, obftinacy, or wilful neglect. 


Book LI, The Levying of Fines. 


¢ The fubject of this book is purely of a local nature, relating 


entirely to the levying of fines upon the Arabian tribes for offences 
unintentionally committed by anv individual of them.—Thefe re- 


-gulations ferve to give usa pretty clear idea of the ftate of fociety 


in the native land of Iflamifm. However ufelefs, and perhaps im- 
pratticable,.in a more advanced itate of refinement, thefe, as well 
as many regulations in the two preceding books, were well calcu- 
lated to reduce a fierce people under the reftraints of law and civil 
government. 

‘Book LH. Of Wills. With refpe& to the forms of wills, the 
fame obfervations occur as have been already-made in treating of mare 
riage. —In fact, as writing was formerly very little in u(e among the 
Arabs, all deeds are, in the commentaries upon -their laws, re- 
garded and mentioned as being.merely oral. Hence wills, as dif- 
cuffed in this book, are folely of the nuacupative defcription. 


The 
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The mo remarkable features in this book are, the reftrictions 
impofed upon teitators with refpec&t to the difpofal of their proper- 
ty. 

ay Book LIII. Of Hermaphrodites. This book,and the fucceed. 
ing chapter, which, becaufe of its being detached érom any particular 
fubject, is termed chapter the laft, are a kind of fupplemrent to the 
reft of the work. Hermaphrodites are probably a clafs of beings 
which exift in imagination rather than in reality. We fhall there- 
fore leave this book to fpeak for itfelf.—The laft chapter is wor- 
thy of particular notice, as (if we except bills of fale and judicial 
letters) it isthe only part of the work in which any thing is men- 
tioned concerning forms of writing.’ 


Mr. Hamilton, in‘concluding his Preface, obferyes, that this 
work is a complete code of Muffulman law, equally obferved at 
Cairo, Aleppo, or Conftantinople, as at Delhi; but we with 
that he had informed us what grand variations the fchifm of 
the Shiyas has introduced into the Perfian code. He adds 
fome remarks on the rapid decline of the Mahometan powers, 
and on the Muffulman legiflation, which was well adapted to 
an age of fuperftition and ignorance, but is now wrerchedly 
unfit for the purpofes of public fecurity or private virtue. 

In order to enable the reader to form a more intimate idea of 
this work, we fhall lay before him an extraé& or two: and the 
firft fhall be felected from book ii. ch, 1. on marriage. 


‘ Marriageis contracted ,—that is to fay, is effected and legally 
confirmed,—by means of declaration and confent, both exprefied 
in the preterite, becaufe although the ufe of the preterite be to re- 
late that which is pafled, yet it has been adopted, in the law, in 
a creative fenfe, to anfwer the neceflity of the cafe.—Declaration 
in the law, fignifies the {peech which firft proceeds from one of 
two contracting parties, and confent the {peech which proceeds 
from the other in reply to the declaration. 

‘ Marriage may alfo be contracted by the parties expreffing 
themfelves, one in the imperative, and the other in the preterite ; 
as if a man were to fay to another ‘* Contract your daughter in 
marriage to me,’’—-and he were to reply “‘ I have contraéted’? 
[my davghter to you,]—becaufe his words ‘* Contract your 
daughter to me”’ are expreflive of a commiffion of agency, em- 
powering to contract in marriage; and.one perfon may be autho- 
rized to at on both fides in marriage, (as fhall be hereafter ex- 
plained ;) wherefore the reply of the father, ‘‘ I have contracted,” 
ttands in the place both of declaration and confent,—as if he had 
{aid *«* I have contracted, and I have confented.”’ 


From vol. ii. p. 8. it appears, that the life of a Muffulman ts 
only forfeited by three crimes: apoftafy, adultery, and mur- 
der. 

Another 
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Another extract fhall be taken from book ix. on the Infti- 
tutes, ch. 3. of making peace. 


‘ Ifthe Imam make peace with aliens, or with any particular 
tribe or body. of them, and perceive it to be eligible for the Muf- 
fulmans, there need be no hefitation; becaufe it is faid, in the 
Koran, ‘* If the infidels be inclined to peace, do ye likewife con- 
fent thereto ;”,—and alfo, becaufe the prophet, in the year of the 
punifhment of Fubca, madea peace between the Muffulmans and 
the people of Mecca for the fpace of ten years ; peace, moreover, 
is war in effect, where the interefts of the Muffulmans requires it, 
fince the defign of war is the removal of evil, and this is obtained 
by means of peace : contrary to where peace is not to the intereft 
of the Mufflulmans, for it is ‘not, in that cafe, lawful, as this 
would be abandoaing war both apparently, and in effect. It is 
here, however, proper to obferve that it is not abfolutely necef- 
fary .to reftrict a peace to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
years,) becaufe the end for which peace is made may be fome- 
times more eipally: obtained by extending it to a longer term, 

‘ If the Imam make peace with the aliens for a fingle term, 
(namely, ten years,) and afterwards perceive that it is moft advan- 
tageous for the Muffulman intereft to break it, he may in that 
cale lawfully renew the war, after giving them due notice; becaufe, 
upon a change of the circumflances which rendered peace advife-. 
able, the breach of peace is war, and the obfervance of it a de- 
fertion of war, both in appearance, and alfo in effect, and war is 
an ordinance of God, and the forfaking of it is not becoming (to 
Moffulmans.) It is to be obferved that giving due notice to the’ 
enemy is in this cafe indifpenfably requifite, in fuch a manner that 
treachery msy not be induced, fince this is is forbidden. It is 
alfo requifite that fuch a delay be made in renewing the war with 
them as may allow intelligence of the peace being broken off to be 
universally received among them 5 and for this fuch a time iuflices 
as may admit of the king or chief of the enemy communicating 


the fame to the different parts of their dcminion, fince, by ahs 
a delay, the charge of treachery is avoided.’ 


Amid much important matter, this Mahometan code prefents 
fome [pecimens of fingular frivolity, of which the following 
inay be given as a contratt, from vol. iv. book xlvii. 


‘ Tf a perfon fhoot at game with an arrow, and hit it, and it 
fall into water, or upon the roof of a houfe, or fome other emi- 
nence, and af fterwards upon the ground,it is not lawful to eat it; 
becaufe the animal is in this cafe a Mootradeea, the eating of 

which is prohibited in the Koran; and alfo, becaufe there is a 
fufpicion that the death may have been occajioned by the water, 
or by the fall from the eminence, and not by the wound. 


‘If 
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‘ Ifa water-fowl be wounded, and the member. wounded be 
not a part under water, it is lawful,—whereas, if it be a part un- 
der water, it is not lawful, in the fame manner as a land bird, 


‘which being wounded falls into water. 


‘ Game hit (ftunned) by an arrow without a fharp point is 
unlawful, asit is fo recorded in the traditions. It is to be obferv- 
ed, moreover, that the wounding of game is a condition of its le- 
gality ; becaufe a Zabbah Iztiraree cannot otherwife be eftablifhed, 
as has been already mentioned. 

‘ Game killed by a bullet from a crofs-bow is not lawful, as 
this miflile does not wound, and is therefore like a blunt arrow, 
A flone, alfo, is fubje& to the fame rule, as it does not wound ; 
and gameis alfo unlawful when killed by a great heavy ftone, not- 
withftanding it be fharp; becaufe there is a probability that the 
game may have died from the weight of the ftone, and not from 
the fharpnefs of it. If, however, the ftone be fharp, and not 
weighty, the game killed by it is lawful, as it is then certain that 
it muft have died in confequence of a wound from it.’ 


But fuch inftances affect not the intrinfic merit of the work, 
which we recommend as an important addition to Englith 
literature, and to fcience in general. 


va 


dhe Chart and Scale of Truth, by which to find the Caufe of 
Error. Leétures read before the Univerfity of Oxford, at the 
Leéture founded by the Rev. ohn Bampton, M. A. By Ed- 
ward Tatham, D. D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125. Boards. ae 


tons. 1790. 





N the firft perufal of this title, it appeared doubtful whe- 
ther ‘ Lectures read’ saab ret the Univerfity, at Mr. Bamp~ 
ton’s Ledurc, implied compofitions delivered in ‘the {chools, or 
fermons preached from the : palpl it. It is only from a cafual ex- 
preffion in the Dedication, and from a {erap, inftead of the ufual 
extract from the founder’s will, at we are enabled to hazard 
the latter conjecit Ire. Indeed, both in his manner and mat~ 
ter, in the moft trif ling as well as important pomts, the author 
feems to aim at oviginality 3 or rather at a purpotfed deviation 
from the track of hi: 5 prede ceffors S He addrefles his epifcopal 
patrons by the title of © Ri ght Reverend Sirs, concludes with 
the app eet ae on of Gent/emen, and devoutly w ithes that learning 
may flourifh under their auspice. It may alle o appear ftrangey 
and moft certainly confirms Dr. T’s cl: 9 Ha to /ingularity, that 
neither the form nor fubftance of his work ind lica ites that ipe- 


cies of compofition exprefly defcribed by Mr. B. under the title 
of § Divinity Sermons,’ and which has been obferved by all the 
le€turers, excepting the prefent. ‘Lhere is neither text nor 
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fermonic divifion in the whole performance; which chiefly 
conGfts of a feries of mathematical reafoning diftributed into 
chapters and fections, very much in the ftyle of Watts’ Logie, 
but as abftract as Euclid, and dry as Burgerfdicius. Whether 
the author has, by the publication of his labours in this form, 
{tri€ily entitled him to the Bamptonian recompenfe, is as pro- 
blematic to us as any propofition that he has predicated. ‘Vhe 
founder’s will directs the fermons which fhall be preached to 
be printed. Now if it be in the power of the preacher to 
change the form in which his difcourfes were delivered, a fu- 
ture le€turer may improve on Dr. T’s example, and give his. 
performances to the world in the fhape of an inftruétive novel 
or entertaining hiftory. Dr. I’s own obferyations on the li- 
cence he has adopted tend to this conclufion. ‘ The form 
may not be (i. e. certainly is not) that which is ufually adopted, 
but it appeared to be that by which I could heft accomplifh the 
end I have in view.’ Should fome fucceffor then, in the lec- 
ture, be of opinion that he can convey his thoughts moft 
effectually in a popular form, he may fele¢ét an amufing and at- 
tractive vehicie for his inftruétions: and in that cafe theolog 

will diffufe its fage difquifitions amongft the lighter clafs of 
readers, and confecrate the fhelves of the circulating library. 

The plan of this work is thus generally delineated : 


« To trace the diftin& and proper principles, ta point out the 
right method of reafoning, and to mark that juft affent, all corref- 
ponding with each other, which appertain to the different kinds 
of truth, as they feverally relate to the intelleét, the will, and the 
imagination ; and this for the exprefs and fpecial purpofe of af- 
cettaining the proper nature, the particular method, and the pe- 
culiar genius, of theologic truth: which defign, if I may be able 


“to execute it up to the idea which my hope, or perhaps anly my 


prefumption, may have encouraged me to form, promifes to lay 
the deepeft as well as the broadeft bottom on which ‘* To ground 
and eftablifh the Chriflian faith.” 

‘ This part, if fuccefsfully executed, will be preparatory to 
my fecond object, which will be—To thew how all the other 
kinds of truth minifter and fubferve, in their proper ufe, both to 
the introduction and fupport of theological: which will contribute 
to the further confirmation and illuftration of that faith. 

‘ And the fecond part will pave the way to my third objed, 
which will be-—To difcover, in the different modes of abufe of the 
feveral kinds of truth, as they pafs in review before us, many of 
the principal and imoft inveterate caufes of Heretical and Schifma- 
tical errors; which, by driving to their root and pointing out their 


emgin, will prove the moit logical and effectual method to eradi-~ 
cate and expofe them. 


‘ The 
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* The firft part, which is the ground-plot of the two following, 
will take a logical eftimate of the different kinds of knowledge, 
and chaik out a general chart of their diftin€& and feparate pra. 
vinces, exhibiting a parallel or comparative view of the different 
logic appropriated to each—a parallel of their principles—a pa- 
raliel of their reafoning—and a parallel of their truths. __ 

‘ Such a general chart and eftimate, by difinguifhing them from 
each other and by prefenting before the eye a full and compre- 
henfive profpect of their order and difpofition, their relations and 
connections, their bearings and dependencies, may prove friendly 
to the advancement of univerfal learning, may contribute to re- 
move much of the difficulty of fcience, and may affift reafon in 
piloting its way with facility and fuccefs through every part of 
his literary voyage.’ 


Hence it appears that our author has, in the prefent per- 
formance, (which is twice as voluminous as any of his prede- 
¢effors’ labours) executéd only one-third of his intentions ; 
though we collect incidentally that it confifted of ten or 
twelve lectures, inftead of eight, which is the number pre- 
{cribed by the founder. So that we think Dr. ‘T. complains 
unjuftly of that ‘indolence’ which he fays ¢ is a vice rooted in 
his conftitution.’ Certain it is, that however {paring he may 
be of his pains in other refpects, he feems to delight in writ- 
ing. 

Having opened his work with feveral chapters § on Truth 
in general, on Miad in general, on Principles in general, on 
Reafoning in general, on the Kinds of ‘Truth, and the Rule of 
Reafon ;’ he produces his general plan, as it is fketched above, 
and proceeds to ‘the Logic of Mathematics, the Logic of Phy- 
fics, the Logic of Facts, the Logic of Ethics, the Logic of Po- 
etry, Mufic in general, and the Ariftotelian Logic.’ Thefe 
general heads, which are difcuffed in numerous fub-divifions, 
form the contents of the firft volume, and are introductory to 
the purpofes of the fecond. To purfue Dr. T. through thofe 
extenfive and various regions of literature in which he has in- 
dulged his excurfions, would occupy a much greater {pace 
than we can afford, and might fubject us to the fame premunire 
which the do¢tor confefles himfelf to have incurred by not im- 
pofing a timely guard on the smpetus of his invention. It mutt, 
therefore, fuffice to oblerve generally on the principles of the 
firft volume, that the author attacks with much vehcmence the 
doctrines and difcipline of Ariitotle, and their effect on learn- 
ing, affirming that the orcanon of the great {tagyrite, though 

a {plendid monument of human invention, and a fuperb and 
ftately edifice, was never employed to any ufeful or honourable 
purpofe; that inftead of being the inftrument of truth, as its 
author 
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author: vainly hoped, it has been the inftrument of ignorance 


and error, by which that great philofopher has proved the 
greate{t tyrant in the univerie.’ 


¢ He not only fubverted all the fyftems of the philofophers who 
went before him with a bold and licentious hand, not {paring that 
of his mafter Plato, as his pupil Alexander did all the empires of 
the eaft; but, by that inftrument has manacled the philofophy of 
all future times: and, though the dominion of that great prince 
and conqueror has vanifhed for many ages, and is now as though 
it never had exifted, the chain of the philofopher is felt at this day 
by learned bodies and focieties through fome of the moft diftant 
and enlightened parts of Europe. His logic rendered more im- 
perfeé& than he had left it, held out as completely equipped to 
attend reafon in the fearch and communication of all truth, infalli- 
ble as a guide und incapable of improvement, fuperfeded every 
other, and deprived it for many ages of its moft ufeful and faithful 
attendant; keeping learning and fcience in a dark and gloomy 
prifon, and drawing a cloud over tne ditk of the literary fun, by 
which it was for centuries eclipfed, and of which more than a 
fingle limb is now obfcured.’ 


How thefe cenfures are compatible with the fentiments of 
another author *, who muft be allowed to have tolerably well 
underftood the merits of the venerable father of logic, 1s not 
very apparent. Let us be allowed to obferve, without any acri- 
monious refentment, that thus toinveigh againft a fyftem which, 
erected in remote antiquity, has {tood the teft of two thoufand 
years, and during that period retained the admiration of man- 
kind, is at beft injudicious and ungrateful; and requires that the 
author of fuch invidious cenfure, who, not ccntent with expof- 
ing defects which in a great meafure depend on his own opi- 
nion, fhould produce another fyftem adequate to that of which 
he has attempted the fubverfion. But the purpofe of the cenfure 
is obvious. ‘The ftridt ratiocination of Ariftotle was found to be 
inconfiftent with that mode of criticifm which the author in- 
tended, in his fecond volume, to apply to the Bible; and, there- 
fore, delenda eft Carthago. ‘Vhere is reafon, however, to think, 
that the edifice, conitruéted by the fagacious peripatetic, 
will be revered by diftant pofterity, when Dr. Tatham and ail 
his emendations fhall be forgotten. We mean not to detraét 
from the fame of Bacon; but he never could have attained the 
eminence he poffeffes, unlefs Ariftotle had laid the foundation. 





—— 


_ ©* Primus mortalium Ariftoteles certum logice finem conftituit, precepta in 
ordinem redegit, fingulari artificio integra artis methodum contexuit. Quam 
invenit logicam, tam feliciter, perfecit, ut in hunc ufque diem, per annos circiter 


bis mille, perpetuis clariflimorum virorum ftudiis exculta, nihil prorfus acceperit 
merementi. Aldrich,’ 
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To exalt one at the expence of the otleer is to depreciate inven- 
tion, and lavifh all praife on improvement. Who can read 
with patience the following, amongft many fimilar remarks ? 


* Ariftotle locked up the temple of knowledge and threw away 
the key, which, in the abfard and fuperftitions veneration of his 
authority, was loft for many ages. It was found, at laft, by a 
native of our own country, whofe name as a philofopher and par- 
ticularly as a logician, does more honour to England than his did 
to Stagyra; who threw open the prifon in which fcience had been 
held captive, and cnce more fet her free ; and, who with a bold 
and virtuous facrilege, tore the laurel from the brow of that oark 
and deified philofopher, which he had fo long and io injerioufly 
worn.’ 


But we fhall conclude this ungrateful fubject, and the review 
of the firft volume, with obferving that Bacon is the philofopher 
deified by Dr. 'T. which is notfurprifing, when it is confidered 
that from his works the moft effential part of the prefent per- 
formance is derived.—The obfervations relative to the defirable 
change of fcholaftic difcipline at Oxford, are juft; but they affect 
not the excellence of the Ariftotelian fyftem, which might be 


- employed to good effect, whatever were the objects of inftruc- 


tion. (Ta be continued.) 





Medical Communications. Vol. II. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Johne 
fon. 1790. 


[ we fhould blame the Society for their delay of this fecond 

volume, fome complaint may be retorted on ourfelves, in 
not noticing it on its firft appearance. Both have been faulty 
in this refpe€t, and, while we confefs our own errors, (an 
apology will be ufelefs) we truft they will in effect confefs 
theirs, by repairing the fault, and more actively exerting their 
powers in pufhing forward another volume with greater ra- 

idity. 

’ I. Cale of a Recovery after a Ball had paffed through thg 
Lungs. By Mr. Edward Rigby, Surgeon at Norwich.—This 
is another inftance, in fupport of the opinion, that wounds of 
the lungs will heal readily, where there is no conflitutional 
taint. The recovery, in a great meafure, depended on Mr. 
Rigby’s judicious conduc in clofing the external wounds, pro- 
perly bleeding his patient, and giving cooling and anodyne me- 
decines. The piftol was fo near, that the bail feems to have 
carried the cloaths before it, and lodged the cloth under the 
fkin of the breaft, for it went firft through the back. 

If. A Cafe of retroverted Uterus, in which the Paracente- 
fis Vefice was fuccefsfully performed. By Richard Browne 

Cait. Rev. N. Ar, Iv.) Fan.1792, OD Cheiton, 
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Chefton, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician to the Gloucefter Infir- 
mary.—Lhe paracentefis veficz was performed juft above the 
pubes. As the catheter fhould, for obvious reafons, be fhort, 
a long canula, ora flexible catheter, fhou'd be in readinefs to 
be introduced. This cafe, which we do not enlarge on, only 
becaufe it cannot be read with propriety or advantage but in 
the author’s own language, deferves much attention. It con- 
tains many valuable practical remarks. 

I. Account of a Cafe in which the Tendon of the Biceps 
Mufcle was punctured in bleeding. By Mr. Thomas Colby, 
Surgeon at Torrington in Devonfhire.—The tendon was evi- 
dently punctured, and occafioned fymptoms of irritation, with 
the firft appearances of a locked-jaw. Opium was igven plen- 
tifully, and an eryfipelas came on, which was cured by the 
bark. The cafe is related rather indiftinctly. The fymptoms 
of the 13th may have been thofe only of incipient eryfipelas ; 
and if they were not, we cannot eafily determine whether the 
fymptoms cf irritation were relieved by opium or bark, or 
whether the eryfipelas may not have been owing to the opium. 

1V. Cafe of a Child born with Symptoms of Eryfipelas fol- 
lowed by Gangrene. By the late Robert Bromfield, M. D. 
F.R.S. Phyttcian to the Britifh Lying-in Hofpital. 

V. An Accountof the Species of Eryfipelas defcribed in the 
preceeding Paper, as it has appeared in Infants at the Britifh Ly- 
ing-in Hotpiral. By Maxwell Garthfhore, M. D. F.R. S. and 
S. A. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh, 
and Phyfician to the Britifh Lying-in Hofpital.—The difeafe 
is 2imoit peculiar to lying-in hofpitals, and not very frequent 
in thefe: it has been attributed to the free ufe of fpirituous 
liquors in the mother, with fome degree of probability. ‘Ihe 
remedy is obvious, viz. the bark, with warm fpirituous em- 
brocations. [tis only furprifing how it could ever have been 
overlooked. Dr. Garthfhore feems to wonder that Dr. Cullen 
could ever contider any kind of eryfipelas as phlegmonic ; but 
the profefior fcems fearcely ever to have feen it in any other 
form; and we do not recollect above one inftance of the dif- 
@ife that required bark: we have feen many benefited by 
bleeding. An uncommon cafe of’peritonitis in a young child is 
mentioned: the exudation is defcribed as purulent, fimilar to 
what had been obferved in a puerperal £ fever ;’ but in that 
diteaie the exudation is gluten or albumen. If it is in fome 
anitances pus, thefe are by no means the greateft number. 

Vi. Caie of an unufually large Abfcefs, feated between the 
Peritonxum and Abdominal Mufcles, from which the Matter 
appeared to be difcharged, fometimes by the external Open- 
ing, and at another ‘Time by Expetoration. By Mr. Charles 
Kite, Surgcon at Gravefend, in Kent.—From the proper exa- 
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mination not having been made after death, we are in doubt 
refpecting the extent of the abfcefs. There is, however, great 
reafon ta believe that the expectoration was owing to a meta- 
ftafis, in confequence of a confumptive habit. The abfcefs 
extended fo far downward as to prevent a prolapfus uteri from 
being eafily reduced. 

VII. A Cafe of total Extirpation of the external Parts of 
Generatioii. By William Scott, M.D. Phyfician at Stam- 
fordham, iti Northumberland.—The operation was performed 
by the patient himfelf, @ man [eventy-five years old, in a fit of 
melancholy. The hzémorrhage was flight and tranfitory. We 
have formerly rémarked that, except when tlie veflels are en- 
larged by difeafe, it is never dangerous; and, at that period 
of life, it muft have been lefs fo. 

VIII. Obfervations on the Ufe of Opium in the Venereal 
Difeafe. By Mr. John Pearfon, Surgeon to the Lock Hef 
pital, and to fa Public Difpenfary.—Mr. Pearfon found, that 
by no means one half of the cafes yielded to opium, and it 
may be ftill doubted, if in thofe, where the difeafe appeared 
to yield, the cure was permanent. He adds too, what is ftriét- 
ly true, that the inconveniences from this medicine were 
greater than from mercury. Opium, however, we have rea- 
fon to think, in its largeft dofes, leilens the inconveniences of 
mercury, and adds to its powers. 

IX. An Account of the favourable Termination of a Wound 
of the Stomach. By Mr. William Scott, Surgeon of the Na- 
vy-—The immediate confequences of the wound were debi- 
lity in its higheft degree, conftant hiccough and vomiting of 
blood. It was cone pretty eafily, and the patient nourillied 
by glyfters only for fome days. It appears highly probable, 
as our author hints, that an antiperiftaltic motion took place 
in the inteftines, as the glyfters, though unufually large; were 
generally retained. 

X. A Cafe of Suppreffion of Urine, in which the Pun&ture 
of the Bladder in the Regio Pubis was performed with Suc- 
cefs. By Mr. James Lucas, Surgeon of the General Infirmary 
at Leeds.—In this inftance, there was an abfcefs*alfo in the 
perinxo, through which the urine for fome time came: We 
know not why the attempt to puncture the bladder was not 
made through the bottom of the abfcefs, unlefs it was, that 
the wound of the bladder would more readily heal above the 
pubis. But the probability of the urine alfo ‘finding its way 
through the abfcefs, as actually happened, was very great. 

XI. The Hiftory of a Difeafé in the Head of the Tibia, 
with an Account of fome remarkable Appearances which pre- 
fented themfelves on the Diffetion of the Limb. By Mr. 
John Pearfon, Surgeon of the Lock Hofpital, and of the Pub. 
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lic Difpenfary.x—The cafe is very inftructive. The difeafe 
was at the head of the tibia, and it was a large abfcefs, which 
had corroded the anterior and pofterior part of the bone, fo 
that the pulfation of the large veffels was felt through the tu- 
mour, and led to the fufpicion of an aneurifm. Inftances of 
pulfation, communicated to tumours, are not uncommon, and 
the chance of error fhould be carefully guarded againit. | 

XII. A Cafe of Hernia Femoralis, with pra€tical Obferva- 
tions. By Mr. Henry Watfon, F.R.S. Senior Surgeon of 
the Weftminfter Hofpital.—In this cafe, the fphacelated part 
of the inteftine floughed off, and it united, in the ufual way, 
to the peritoneum. When the fpacelus is more complete, our 
author recommends feparating the mortified part, having firft 
tied the myfentery, and uniting the edges of the found part by. 
fome ftitches, fupported by a folid cylinder of ifinglafs, pre- 
vioufly introduced into the canal. The idea is a bold one; 
but it has fucceeded in an experiment on a dog. Ifinglafs is 
prefered, becaufe it will be eafily diffolved by the fluids; but 
we would recommend a fmall perforation, which, without 
detracting frém its refiftance, would facilitate folution and fuf- 
fer the thinner fluids to pafs. It may, after it is caft, be eafily 
bored with a fine awl: but, perhaps, furgeons may be terri- 
fied with the apparent boldnefs of the attempt, and, till actually 
tried by the author, as he has promifed in the firft proper in=- 
ftance, will fcarcely think it admifhible. 

XIII. A remarkable Cafe of Abftinence. By Robert Wil- 
lan, M.D.—The duration of the abftinence was fixty-one 
days: the drink was water, from half a pint to a pint each 
day, with a little juice of orange: two oranges lafted a week. 
“When food had been given gradually, the patient feemed to 
recover, but five days after the recovery had gone on, he was 
feized with mania, from which he was relieved, to fink into 
a fullen ftate; and he died, feemingly from weaknefs, about 
feven days afterwards. In the progrefs of his abftinence he 
. had one ftool, the fecond day, and no other till the fortieth. 
He flept very little, and ufed no exercife. As he wrote much, 
it appeared that his ideas were foon obfcured, and his mind, 
not long afterwards, confufed. Perhaps the whole wasa cafe 
of mania, repreffed only, but not cured, by abftinence. 

XIV. Cafe of a Dropfy of the Ovarium ; with Remarks on 
the Paracentefis of the Abdomen. By Mr. Edward Ford, 
Surgeon of the Weftminfter General Difpenfary.—In this in- 
ftance, the moft remarkable circumftance is the fudden filling, 
which, at laft, amounted to three pints, three ounces, daily. 
But, in this refpect, as well as in the quantity of water eva- 
cuated by tapping, we have feen accounts of patients who 
_ have exceeded Mrs. Ann Mafon in the rapidity of accumula- 
tion, 
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tion, as well as the quantity of accumulated fluids. During 
eighteen days, the inhalation amounted to at leaft 137 pints. 
‘The general remarks are judicious and practical. The incon- 
veniences of the operation are properly pointed out, and amon 
thefe our author mentions the wounding of fome branch of the 
epigaftric artery. A little bloody matter following the water 
is a circumitance, in general, of no importance; and, when 
a hardnefs is felt eal the former wound, it is not always (per 
haps {carcely ever) an indication of cohefion. One inftance 
is mentioned, where a tumefied fpleen was wounded by the 
trocar. 

XV. Obfervations on the Effe€&ts of Camphor, applied ex- 
ternally, in fome Cafes of Retention of Urine. By Mr. John 
Latham, F.R.S. Surgeon at Dartford.—Camphor, it is well 
known, is a powerful corrector of irritability or inflammation 
in the urinary organs; but it was not fo well known that its 
effeéts were the fame, when introduced into the blood by the 
abforbents. In thefe inftances, however, it was ufeful when 
rubbed in at fome diftance from the organs affected. 

XVI. Cafe of an Injury of the internal Table of the Scull, 

fuccefsfully treated. By Mr. Charles Brandon Trye, Surgeon 
of the Gloucefter Infirmary.—The cafe is fingular. From a 
blow the internal part of the table of the fcull was injured without 
any apparent injury of the external, and a part of the former 
was abforbed: the life of both feems to have been deftroyed to 
a certain extent. The fymptoms were pain, irritation, chro- 
nic inflammation, a thickening of the pericranium, &c. We 
cannot approve of the language of the remarks, where fo much 
knowledge and defign are attributed to nature: the effets in all 
thefe circumftances are neceflary confequences of the prior 
change. 
XVIL. Cafe of a Rupture of the Corpora Cavernofa Penis, 
By Mr. Charles Brandon Trye, Surgeon of the Gloucefter In- 
firmary.—The rupture was occafioned by a blow, when the 
cells were fully diftended: the fymptoms were not fingular, 
and no inconvenience feems to have followed. 

XVIII. Account of a mortified Hand, which was taken off 
at the Joint of the Wrift. By Mr. John Latham, F. R.5. 
Surgeon at Dartford in Kent.—This cafe is in no refpect ex- 
traordinary. 

XIX. Of the different Kinds or Species of Inflammation, 
and of the Caufes to which thofe Differences may be afcribed. 
- James Carmichael Smyth, M. D. Fellow of the College of 
Phyficians, and of the Royal Society; and Phyfician extraor- 
dinary to his Majefty.—Dr. Smyth divides inflammations ac- 
cording to their caufes, the functions of the parts inflamed, 
their natural texture, or a texture induced by difeafe. The 
D3 caule 
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gaufe certainly occafions an effential and fpecilic difference, for 
a venereal or fchrophulous ophthalmy is very diftinct from one 
occafioned by cold or irritation. The fecond diftin€tion our 
author confiders as the Jeaft important, though in a practical 
view, it is of great confequence ; forno one would give the 
purgatives in peripneumony, which are abfolutely effential in 
phrenitis, or the opium in hepatitis, which is fo particularly 
adapted to enteritis. ‘The third divifion we fufpect is not an 
accurate one. The inflammation of the fkin is ftyled eryfipe- 
las, of the cellular membrane phlegmon; the inflammations of 
the diaphanous membranes, as the pleura, peritoneum, &c. 
are fuppofed to be different from thofe of the mucous mem- 
‘branes, or the mufcular fibres. “That the eryfipelas is a pe- 
culiar difeafe of the fkin, may be admitted to a certain extent 5 
but there are inflammations, which in their fymptoms come fo 
near to eryfipelas, though the feat is different, that by com- 
‘mon confent they have obtained the name. Thus, the peri- 
tonzal inflammation in puerperal fever, is ftyled eryfipelatous: 
the peripneumonia typhodes has had a fimilar appellation. We 
mean not to affert that this is correét; but thofe who have at- 
tended the progrefs and termination of thefe complaints will 
be prepoflefled in its favour. There are, however, fats on the 
other hand; anda peripneumony, decidedly from cold, has 
fometimes, under our own eyes, aflumed a putrid appearance, 
when a putrid fomes has been prefent in the fyftem. The 
eryfipelatous fore throat is on a more certain foundation, 
though, while the ephelion is a continuation of the fkin, it 
can {carcely be adduced in oppofition to our author’s fyftem, 
which we mean not to oppofe; we have only fuggefted thefe 
doubts for future elucidation. That eryfipelas is always the 
effect of acrimony, another of the pofitions which Dr. Smyth 
oppoles, may alfo occafion fome difhculties. Heat and cold 
will yndoubtedly induce it; but reftrained or hurried perfpira- 
tion may be as certainly accounted acrimonious as ary poifon 
introduced. In the third article of this volume, eryfipelas came 
on, by the puncture of a tendon; and though we fuggefted 
doubts of its caufe, we thought, if our recolleGtion was not 
inaccurate, that other inftances of a fimilar kind might have 
been adduced. We ought howeyer to add, that, on tracing 
the fuppofed facts, we have not been able to difcover them ; 
and the inftance which occurred to us may have been a foli- 
tary one; or fymptoms of general irritation, with which the 
{kin will occafionally fympathife, may have been the founda- 
tion. That there is generally an acrimony, may be fhown 
from the fpreading nature of the difeafe, and the utility of dry 
powders. ‘Our author’s conclufions, with the anfwer to one 


abjection, we fhall felet. 
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¢ Do not the preceding faéts naturally lead to the following 
conclufions? 1ft. That the eryfipelas is an inflammation of the 
{kin only. 2dly. That the peculiarity of this inflammation de- 
pends folely on the nature and texture of the fkin. jdly. That 
acrimony, though a frequent caufe, is by no means the only one 
capable of producing it. And 4thly. ‘That though the difference 
of the caufe cannot in this inftance alter the nature, yet it has con- 
fiderable influence on the appearance and fymptoms of the difeafe. 

‘ To the firft conclufion it may be objected, that as the eryfi- 
pelatous inflammation fometimes recedes, or is repelled from the 
fkin, and attacks other parts of the body, particularly the brain 
and lungs, thofe parts, as well as the fkin, muft be fubjeé& to this 
affeStion. The obfervation is certainly juft, but not the inference. 
I admit, that the fame caufe which produced inflammation of the 
fkin may equally excite it any where elfe: but it does not follow, 
that thofe inflammations, though arifing from the fame caufe, 
fhould be of a fimilar nature, when the part affected is fo extremely 
different. I affirm on the contrary, that there is not the fmalleft 
refemblance between the fymptoms of the eryfipelas of the head, 
and the delirium or coma which 1s brought on by this inflamma- 
tion receding and affecting the brain: nor, to invert the propofi- 
tion, is the peripneumony occafioned by the retroceflion of the 
meafl®; (an inflammation analogous to the eryfipelas} in any re- 
{pect different from the fame difeafe produced by other caufes.’ 


Thefe cafes of retroceding eryfipelas are different from the 
cryfipelatous affections we juit now mentioned. Dr. Smyth 
is ftri€tly accurate in his remarks; but it may be queftioned 
how far thefe inftances are truly metaftafes. We have often 
feen delirium fupervene on eryfipelas, as well as peripneu- 
mony; but they have either feemed new attacks, accidentally 
varied, or concomitant affections. In the other parts of the 
paper our author is fufficiently correct; and, if he fails in ex- 
plaining the nature of critical abfceffes and their conne€tion 
with fever, he fails with every other pathologift ; and no one 
will fucceed, till the nature of fever is better afcertained.— 
‘The acute rheumatifm is probably not fo much a difeafe of the 
mufcular fibres, as of the coats of the veffels. 

XX. A Cafe of Inverfion of the Uterus. By Robert Cleg- 
horn, M.D. Profeffor of Materia Medica in the Univerfity of 
Glafgow.— This unfortunate woman furvived the accident, and 
the uterus remained inverted. Dr. Cleghorn’s remarks on 
this and fimilar cafes are judicious and practical. His reading 
on the fubject is alfo extenfive. The foliowing circumftances 
are very properly pointed out, as neceffary to be kept in view. 


« if. The quantity of blood difcharged. Whenever that is un- 
commonly copious, efpecially when the ftrength finks {peedily, 
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the patient ought to be examined moft carefully without lofing a 
moment 

‘ zdly, The nature and degree of the pains which remain af- 
ter delivery. Fatigue, diftention of pasts, and other obvious 
caufes, always do, and always muft leave a fenfation of forenefs 
after the pains of labour. This fenfation, however, which often 
gives way to a gentle fleep, is not only inferior in degree, but is 
different in kind from the horrible pangs which accompany the 
inverted uterus, The back, the loins, the fore-part of the belly 
and the thighs, are all exquifitely painful, while the uterus is 
thrown into convulfive contraction, fo that the patient imagines 
fhe is about to bear a fecond child, or to lofe fome part ef her 
bowels. Her itrength finks apace; the extremities grow cold ; 
a clammy f{weat bedews the forehead and breaft; the pulfe ftops; 
excefs of fatigue procures no reft; the patient falls into a fyn- 
cope, from which fhe is never roufed, or roufed only by convul- 
fions and delirium. | 

‘ If, therefore, after the delivery of the placenta, violent ex- 
pulfive pains, equalling or exceeding in feverity thofe which at- 
tended birth, fhall attack the patient, fhe ought to be examined in- 
ftantly. Such an examination, unlefs the operator be deficient in 
fkill or tendernefs, can do no harm, and it may fave life. Thag 
it is fo frequently neglected in the beginning of fuch mel gicholy 
cafes, is unpardonable: for, when the bottom of the uterus at 


firft falls through the os uteri, it can be for the moit part eafily 
replaced, if no fpafm has come on.’ 


XXI. The Hiftory of a Contraction of the Fore-arm and 
Fingers, with fome Remarks and Reflections on Bleeding in 
the Arm, By Mr. Henry Watfon, F.R.S. Senior Surgeon 


of the Weftminfter Hofpital—The contra€tion arofe from the. 


irritation of the tendinons fafcia, and was removed by dividing 


the biceps longitudinally, and continuing the divifion from the . 


flefh into the tendon, below that part where it fends off the 
fafcia. ‘The relief was almoft inftantaneous. 

XXII. A fingular Cafe of Abfcefs of the Liver which ter- 
minated favourably. By George Sandeman, M..D. Phyfician 
to the General Diipenfary.—T he cure was not effeGted by art: 
the abfcefs burft into the inteftines or into the ducts, and the 
matter was difcharged by ftool. The recovery was rapid and 
complete. If the application of a blifter had occurred, it would 
have faved much trouble, for, in that way, the matter might 
have been perhaps drawn off. 

XXIII, A Cafe of a Rupture of the Bladder, from a Fall. 
By Mr. Charles Montagu, Surgeon of the Weftern Difpen- 
fary.—The accident was occafioned, as the title imports, by a 


fall, probably when the bladder was diftended, It is how- 


ever 
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ever furprifing, that though the rupture would admit the hand 
to pafs through, ‘eight ounces of water were drawn off by the 
catheter the morning afier the accident, and, at another time, 

a pint of urine of the natural colour. 

XXIV. A Cafe of Hydrophobia. By Mr. John O‘Donnel, 
Apothecary in London.—An inftance of a dreadful difeafe, 
but in no refpec a peculiar one. 

XXV. On the Medicinal Properties of the Muriated Ba- 
rytes. By Adair Crawford, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician to St. 
Thomas’s Heipital. — M uriated barytes, probably a metallic 
falt, in a large dofe, is certainly injurious: in a {mall one, it 
promotes a iow of urine, warms and apparently ftimulates the 
ftomach, and {cems to be a powerful alterant. When any fe- 
ver is preient inthe fyftem, it is found to be injurious. The 
beft eifets were produced by it, in dofes of from three to feven 
drops, in fchrophula, incipient cancers, and ichirri. In the 
laft ftages of cancer, aud in confumption, it did no fervice. 
Dr. Smyth defcribes the method of preparing the medicine, 
and afcertaining its purity; but thefe dire€tions cannot be 
given in an abridgment. The barytes of Stronteam in Scotland, 
feems to be an earth, in fome eflential refpects different from 
the earth commonly diftinguifhed by this name in chemical 
authors 

XXVI. A Cafe of. Dropfy, in which the Water has been 
twice drawn off by tapping the Vagina. By Sir William Bithop, 
Knt. Surgeon at Maidftone in Kent.—The operation, in the 
way prefcribed, was peculiarly eafy, as the vagina was protrud- 
ed by the weight of the water. 

XXVIL. wo Letters from John Collins, Efg. of the Ifland 
of St. Vincent, addreffed to Benjamin Vaughan, E{q. of Lon- 
don, on the Subject of a Species of Angina Maligna, and the 
Ufe of Capficum in that and feveral other Difeafes.—In thefe 
inftances, as well as in fome epidemics, when the difeafe pre- 
vails in Europe, the affe€tion of the throat was the primary 
complaint. The recipe we fhall tranfcribe ; 


‘ Take two table fpoonfuls of fmall red pepper, or three of the 
common cayenne pepper, and two tea fpoonfuls of fine falt, beat 
them into a pafte, and then add to them half a pint of boiling 
water. Strain off the liquor when cold, and add to it half a pint 
of very fharp vinegar. Let a table fpoonful of this liquor be 
taken every half hour, as a dofe for an adult; diminifhing it in 
proportion for children.’ 


From the earlieft period of our practice we have feen coms 
mon pepper eaten with great advantage. 


XXVIII. Account of an Exfoliation of the internal ae 
0 
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of the Tibia, removed by the Application of the Trephine. 
By Mr. Thomas Whately, Surgeon.—This account is not 
very fingular in any refpedt, nor does the operator’s addrefs de- 
ferve any very particular encomium. 

XXIX. Some Account of the Invention and Ufe of the 
Lever of Roonhuyfen. By Robert Bland, M.D.—Dr. Bland’s 
hiftory of the lever is curious, and his dire€tions for the ufe of 
this inftrument are judicious and proper. It is an unfuitable 
fubjeé of difcuflion in a popular work ; nor will the dire€tions 
admit of an analyfis. We do not, however, perceive the ad- 
vantages which Roonhuyfen’s lever poffefles over the fingle 
blade of Dr. Leake’s forceps. 

XXX. An Account of a very uncommon Blindnefs in the 
Eyes of newly-born Children. By Mr. Samuel Farar, Sur- 
geon at Deptford.—A fingular occurrence, where the three 
fucceffive children of the fame parents were born with the cor- 
nea opaque, but gradually acquiring pellucidity. In the laft 
child the recovery was very flow. 

XXXI. Three Inftances of fudden Death, with the Ap- 

earances on Diffe€tion. By James Carmichael Smyth, M.D. 
Fellow of the College of Phyficians, and of the Royal Society ; 
and Phyfician Extraordinary to his Majefty.—In the firft in'- 
ftance, there was an occafional pain of the ftomach, though 
flight: the death was fudden, by the internal coats being cor- 
roded, and the peritoneal coat at laft burfting in confequence, 
probably, of the exertion of vomiting. There was an inflam- 
mation of the peritoneum feemingly occafioned by the ftimu- 
lus of the fluids efcaping through the wound. In the fecond 
cafe, the fudden death was fubfequent to a fever with aphtha, 
in which there had been fome affe€tion of the lungs: it was 
owing toa fudden effufion of blood, or of bloody ferum, into the 
lungs: the blood was in a diflolved ftate, and hemorrhages 
- after fevers had not been uncommon. ‘The third was an in- 
ftance of croop, lefs acute than the ufual difeafe of children, 
owing to ahumour in the back part of the larynx, feemingly 
of aconglobate gland, which had partially and incompletely 
fuppurated. 

XXXII. Of the Danger of wounding the epigaftric Ar- 
tery in the Operation of Tapping for the Afcites. By the 
fame.— The accident of wounding fome confiderable branch 
of the epigaftric artery feems not be fo uncommon as has been 
{uppofed. Perhaps the inflammations in the bowels, and other 
unexpected accidents, which fometimes happen after tapping, 
' may be owing to the artery leaking internally. 

XXXII. és the Aphonia Spafmodica. By the fame.— 
In the three cafes.of aphonia fpafmodica here related, the two 
laft are feemingly paralytic or apoplectic. That the difeafe 
fome- 
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fametimes occurs from fpafm, we know; for we have feen 
more than one cafe of it following hyfteric fits, and, unlefs 
they foon go off, they are commonly relieved, as in the firft 
inftance related in this paper, by an emetic. 

XXXIV. Of the Ufe of Cantharides, taken in Subftance, 
in certain Difeafes of the Bladder. By the fame.—In our 
author’s opinion, cantharides are not diuretic. We have had 
fome reafons to form a different opinion; but perhaps it may 
be doubtful whether they exert any power except on the neck 
of the bladder. Dr. Smyth gives them in difeafes of the blad- 
der from weaknefs, fometimes appearing as incontinence of 
urine, and foretimes as an obftruction. In the laft difeafe, 
we think they are leis properly adapted ; for their a€tion, we 
have faid, is almoft peculiarly on the neck of the bladder. Dr. 
Smyth thinks the fubftance will fucceed when the tinéture hag 
failed, and gives from cne to four grains twice a day; general- 
ly beginning with the {maller dofe, and gradually increafing it. 

This volume is iluftrated with the neceflary plates, well 
executed ; but, in general, as a collection, it does not rife above 
mediocrity. 





Remarks on Foref? Scenery, and other Woodland Views (rela- 
tive chiefty to picture/que Beauty.) Illufirated by the Scenes 
of New-Fore/t, in Hamp/fhire. 2 Vok. 8vo. 11. 16s. Boards. 
Blamire. 1791. | 


‘ FOREST Scenery’ is the laft of Mr. Gilpin’s labours; 
and it is, on the whole, one of the moft entertaining. 
In every breaft, there is a kind of fuperftitious attachment to 
the § monarchs of the wood.’ A large luxuriant tree is always 
a pleafing obje&t ; and, with the various reflections of digni- 
ty, wonder, and utility which it excites, religion mixes occa- 
fionally its graver tints, or fuperftition fuggefts fcenes of fub- 
limer horror. Dodona’s grove, our own Druids, and their 
fanguinary rites, the fcenes which the lively vifionary beings 
of domeftic fable have confecrated to fame, recall different 
ideas in contemplating the leafy ornaments of the forefts; nor 
can imagination always difcard their fancied inhabitants, the 
Dryads and Hamadryads. An habituated attachment adds to 
the pleafure and the intereft; and the trees under which the 
boyifh fports of our younger days have pafled, the bark im- 
printed with our names, become almoft our friends ; we lofe 
them with deep regret. Such is the attachment which thofe 
accuftomed to fylvan fcenes feel for thefe diftinguifhed ob- 
jects of the vegetable kingdom, that they hear with pain of 
the deftruCtion of woods, and fcarcely believe that cultivation, 
focial intercourfe, or fecurity, are adequately purchafed by 
| their 
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their lofs. In this kingdom we have to lament, from diffe- 
sent caufes, the lofs of our forefts; and it is always with par- 
ticular pleafure that we follow the progreffive fteps of the So- 
ciety for the cultivation of Arts, &c. in their encouragements 
of plantation. We with the oak was more attended to: it is 
*‘ the fole king of forefts all.’ 

To follow Mr. Gilpin, we muft confider trees as objects of 
picturefque beauty only. As we have fometimes looked at them 
with other views, we cannot always join in his feelings and 
his opinions. Deformity, difeafe, and partial death, add per- 
haps to the variety of the painter’s compofition 3 but, to thofe 
who do not merely examine the grouping or the colour, they 
appear what they are, and difpleafe. We mention this, to 
account for a little deviation which, though we purpofe to 
avoid, may occafionally appear, from our author’s opinion. 
He treats exclufively of picturefque beauty; and thefe appear- 
ances, if they add to it, deferve praife. The firft object of at- 
tention is fingle trees. A tree, to be beautiful, muft be natu- 
ral; branched with a pleafing regularity, and its top and 
branches fhould be proportioned to its trunk: it muft ftand 
alfo fixed in the ground, or, in our author’s language, be well 
balanced. A tree not well balanced is not beautiful; yet when 
hanging over a river, from the edge of a rock, or a tree with 
pliant pendent branches, will appear fo. In this cafe, we ra- 
ther probably look at the branches, and are pleafed with the 
{weep than confider the tree as a whole. A pallard on which 


a fingle branch is left can never be beautiful, unlefs, as it 


fometimes happens, the trunk is concealed: the idea of muti- 
Jation deftroys the effect. We have not, with Mr. Gilpin, in- 
cluded lightnefs, among the beauties; for this is only compa- 
rative, and we hope was not introduced from an averfion to 
the beech. 

The maladies of trees, Mr. Gilpin obferves, are fubfervient 
to the ufe of the pencil ; and one chapter is deftined to fhew 
in what way the blafted branches may be rendered pi€turefque. 
We own that, in nature, even the moffes and the parafite 
plants injure the branches of trees, and we can admit only of 
the waving hop; in a very few inftances, of the ivy or wood- 
bine as ornamental. It is a confcioufnefs perhaps that the 
injure the tree, which influences our opinicn: but this fub- 
ject we promifed to avoid. The following is beautiful only 
in a picture ; it can fearcely be enjoyed in nature : 

© The blafted tree has often a fine effect both in natural and 
in artificial landfcape. In fome fcenes it is almoft effential. When 
the dreary heath is fpread before the eye, and ideas of wildnefs 
and defolation are required, what more fuitable accompaniment 
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can be imagined than the blafled oak, ragged, feathed, and 
leaflefs ; fhooting its peeled white branches athwart the gathering 
blacknefs of fome rifing ftorm.’ 


Mofs certainly at times varies the hue, and adds to the beauty; 
but the trunks of trees, unlefs eminently beautiful or greatly 
deformed, do not add to, or detract from, our pleafure. The ap- 
pletree fhooting generally at nearly right angles, and covered 
with mofs, is a moft difpleafing object; yet the oak fhooting 
at right angles and covered with mofs is faid to be beautiful. 

The advantages of the oak are numerous; and, when in 
leaf, from the fhape and colour of the leaves, it is beautiful ; 
fome part of its beauty arifes undoubtedly from the angles 
formed by its {fprays, becaufe it is by this means rendered lefs 
mafly. But it muit be obferved, that the angle of the fhoots 
is then concealed ; and when in winter it is no longer cover- 
ed, the oak yields to the afh, and even to the beech and elm. 
Our author’s defcription and encomium on the oak, in other 
refpects, deferve great commendation, as executed with equal 
tafte, judgment, and knowledge. ‘The afh prefents a trunk, 
whofe natural colour emulates that which is occafioned, ort 
the oak, by moffes and lichens: its {prays rife alfo at eafy 
angles, and the whole tree fhould be more frequently inter- 
mixed in plantations with the oak. Our author feems eager 
to find fault with its foliage, decaying in difagreeable colours. 
This we do not confider as a defect: it is of more confe- 
quence to remark, that, in its old age, the eafy flowing line 
of its branches is often bent into harfher forms: in fome foils 
it dies on the top 3 a difeafe to which the mountain afh is par- 
ticularly fubject. But we ought to obferve, that the afh 
is chiefly beautiful in compofition ; for, as a fingle tree, it is 
not of magnitude and importance enough to fill the mind. 
We know no form more difpleafing in a vegetable than the 
weeping afh: the weeping willow bends, feemingly, from its 
weight, in a foft airy curve; but the weeping afh 1s forcibly, 
in appearance, bent to the ground in a fharp, harfh angle, 
while its {prays appear to make a weak ineffectual effort to 
tife upward. The weeping willow, as our author fufpedts, 
will not always thrive very near water. It requires a itrong 
moift foil rather than a wet one, and we have feen it thrive’ 
well in a cold wet clay, where no other tree would vegetate. 

If the afh is beautiful only in compofition, the beech is a 
noble fingle tree: its foliage is mafly; and from want of 
lightnefs, from its not yielding the chequered fhade, Mr. Gil- 
pin feems prejudiced againft it. The deep colour of its leaves, 
the boldnefs of its fhoots, and its general form, render it how- 


ever very refpeClable. It ftands with great effect in a hollow, 
where 
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where, from an adjoining elevation, the various layers of its 
branches can be feen. The elm our author praifes with great 
judgment and propriety: the vigorous unmutilated elm is a 
tree of gt reat beauty and effet. The lime we do not admire 
more than Mr. Gilpin: it has too much uniformity of furface, 
and does not branch with elegance or boldnefs. We thall fe- 
le€t a {pecimen of our author’s defcriptive talents from his ac- 
count of the birch. 


‘ The birch may have feveral varieties, with which I am not 
acquainted. The moft common {pecies of it in England are the black 
and the white. The former is a native of Canada; the latter, of 
Britain. Of the white birch there is a very beautiful variety, 
fometimes called the lady-birch, or the weeping-birch. It’s fpray 
being flenderer and longer than the common fort, forms an ele- 
gant per file foliage, like the weeping willow ; and like it, is put 
in motion by the leaft breath of air. When agitated, it is well 
adapted to charatterife a itorm ; or to perform any office in me 
{cape, which is expected from the weeping willow. 

* The ftem of the birch is generally marked with brown, “t. 
low, and filvery touches, which is peculiarly picturefque ; as they 
are characteriftic objects of imitation for the yess and as they 
contraft agreeably with the dark green hue of the foliage. But 
only the ftem, and larger branches have this varied colouring : 
the {pray is of a deep brown ; which is the colour too of the larger 
branches where the external rind is peeled off. As the birch 
grows old, it’s bark becomes rough and furrowed. It lofes all 
it’s varied tints, and affumes a uniform, ferruginous hve.’ 


All the trees of the foreft thus pafs in review before our 
eftimator of picturefque beauty. _ We have already refted too 
long on this part of the work. In the reft of the examination, 
if we except a little too great partiality to the pines, and par- 
ticularly of the Scotch fir, we fee fcarcely any thing to occa- 
fion obfervation or difpute. Perhaps our own prejudices 
again{t the firs may be as unreafonable as our author’s partia- 
lity in their favour. We fhall conclude this part therefore 
with the curious account of fome fingular yews : 


‘ Thus much for the utility and dignity of the yew. As to 
its picturefque perfedctions, I profefs myfelf (contrary I fuppofe to 
general opinion) a great admirer of its form, and foliage. The 
yew is, of all other trees, the moft tonfile. Hence all the indig- 
nities it fuffers. We every where fee it cut and metamorphofed 
into fuch a variety of deformities, that we are hardly brought to 
conceive, it has anatural fhape; or the power, which other trees 
have, of hanging carelefsly and negligently. Yet it has this 
power in a very eminent degree ; and ina flate of nature, except 
in expoted fituations, is perhaps one of the moft beautiful ever- 
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greens we have. Indeed, I know not whether, all things confi- 
dered, it is not fuperior to the cedar of Lebanon itfelf—I mean 
to fuch meagre reprefentations of that noble plant, as we have in 
England. The fame foil which cramps the cedar, is congenial 
to the yew. 

‘ It is but feldom however that we fee the yew in perfe€tion. 
In New-Foreft it formerly abounded: but it is now much fcarcer. 
It does not rank among timber- trees ; and being thus ina degree 
unprivileged, and unprotected by foreft-laws, it has often been 
made booty of by thofe, who durft not lay violent hands on the 
oak, or the afh. But #till in many parts of the foreft, fome noble 
{pecimens of this tree are left. One I have often vifited, which 


‘is a tree of peculiar beauty. It immediately divides into feveral 


mafly limbs, each of which hanging in grand loofe foliage, fpreads 
over a large compafs of ground, and yet the whole tree forms a 
clofe, compact body : that is, it’s boughs are not fo feparated, as 
to break into diftinét parts. It cannot boatt the fize of the yew- 
tree at Fotheringal, near Taymouth in Scotland, which meafures 
fifty-fix feet and an half in circumference; nor indeed the fize 
of many others on record: but it has fufficient fize for all the pur- 
pofes of landfcape, and in point of pictureique beauty it probably 
équals any of them. It ftands not far from the banks of Lyming- 
ton river, on the left bank as you look towards the fea, between 
Roydon-farm, and Boldre-church. It occupies a {mall knoll, 
furrounded with other trees; fome of which are yews; but of in- 
ferior beauty. AA little flream wafhes the bafe of the knoll; and 
winding round, forms it into a peninfula. If any one fhould have 
curiofity to vifit it from this defcription, and by the help of thefe 
land-marks, I doubt not but he might find it, at any time, with- 
in the fpace of thefe two or three centuries, in great perfedtion, 
if it fuffer no external injury. If fuch trees were common, they 
would recover the character of the yew-tree among the admirers 
of picturefyue beauty.’ 


The hiftories of remarkable trees are compiled with great 
induftry, and contain fome curious anecdotes. Before how- 
ever we Can believe that the oak at Torwood in Stirlingfhire 
was ever the fcene of druidical inftructions or facrifices, we 
muft be coivinced that the Druids had ever a footing in Scot« 
Jand: the remains of the tree only now exift; but its diame- 
tcr muft have been, it is faid, 11 or 12 feet. Hern’s oak 
is ftill fuppofed to exift in Windfor foreft; but its age pre- 
vents us from thinking it was the fame which Shakfpeare has 
immortalized. Mr. Gilpin very properly remarks, that trees, 
to be the fcene of elfen gambols, were ufually old ones; though 
this tree cannot, even at prefent, be confidered as having paf- 
fed its maturity. We fufpeéted that, in Shakfpeare, the tree 
was reprefented as hollow; but we cannot find it fupported 
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in the old editions. In the 4to of 1630, the tree is reprefent- 
ed as blafted, by Hern; and the tale of Hern the hunter fre- 
quenting that tree, to be fo old as to be almoft obfolete. In 
the firft 4to of 16:9, no tree is mentioned. The groanin 
tree is a curious phenomenon: the found of groans was ced 
to a young vigorous elm. A gentleman called Forbes bored 
a hole in its trunk, to difcover the caufe, and the tree ceafed 
roaning. It was cut down, but the caufe was not difcovered. 
it feems pretty certain, that the Cadenham oak burfts into 
leaf about the middle or latter end of December ; but thefe 
remature fhoots are fooncut off. We have now (November 
Bth) within our view a mountain afh in bloom, uninjured by 
the froft, which, with the fevere cold of an eafterly wind, is 
unexampled withit our memory at this early feafon ; and, if 
trees were more minutely examined, we have little doubt but 
ular foliation would be more often obferved. Mr. Gilpin 
1s is oF the fame opinion. . 

The rules for planting clumps with moft fuccefs, and of 
laying out park icenery, are given with tafie and judgment. 
The copfe wants dignity, and the rules for managing it de- 
ferve not much attention. Our author difapproves of a bor- 
der being left, when the copfe 1s cut, and perhaps with rea- 
fon. If other circumftances admit, and the fcene requires it, 
we fee not why the wood fhould not be occafionally thinned, 
and never wholly cut down; the trees are feldom of that mag- 
nitude to make it inconvenient to carry them off. A copie, 
however, as an object of picturefque beauty, may be very 
fafely neglected. ‘The glen, with few natural advantages, is 
always pleafing : the eye loves to reft on objects at no great 
diftance, to grafp the whole at a glance, and the glen is very 
advantageous for this comprehenfive view. Let us extract 
fome excellent remarks for the conduct of the improver : 


« In many places you fee the glen under the hands of improve- 
ment ; and when you happen to have a {cene of this kind near your 
houfe, you cannot well have a more fortunate circumftance. But 
great care fhould be taken not to load it with ornament, Such 
fcenes admit little art. Their beauty confifts in their natural wild- 
nefs; and the beft rule is to add little; but go be content with re- 
moving a few deformities and obftructions, A good walk, or a 
path, there muit be; and the great art will confilt in conduéting 
it, in the eafieft and moft natural way to the fpot, where the caf- 
cade, the rock, or any other object, which the glen exhibits, 
may be feen to the beft advantage. If a feat or two be thought 
neceflary, let them be of the rudeft materials; and their fituation 
no way forced. I have often feen femi-circular areas, on thefe 
occafions, adapted to elegant feats, which have been fixed, either 
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where openings happened to be prefented, or were purpofely cut 
through the woods. All this is awkward, and difgufting. Let 
no formal preparation introduce a wiew. A parading preface al- 
ways injures a ftory. ‘The eye receives more pleafure from the 


- cafual objects of it’s own notice ; than from objeéts perhaps of more 


real beauty, forced upon it, with parade, and oftentation.’ 


The open grove, the next object, detains Mr. Gilpin but a 
little while: he haftens to the foreft, which is his principal 
fubje&t. He examines with peculiar attention, and traces the 
various. fources of picturefque beauty in the arrangement of 
its woods, the formation of its viftas and paths. As we find 
it difficult to follow him in a regular onan seps we fhall prefer 
a quotation. The remarks on the influence of the time of the 
day, and the {tate of the air, on foreft {cenery, are particularly 
valuable, as the latter, at leaft, is often overlooked: indeed, 
aerial perfpeClive is by no means fufficiently ftudied. 


‘« The calm, overcaft, foft, day, fuch as thefe climates often 
produce in the beginning of autumn, hazy, mild, and undifturbed, 
affords a. beautiful medium ; fpreading over the woods a fweet, 
grey tint, which is efpecially favourable to their diftant appear- 
ances. ‘The internal parts of the foreft receive little advantages 
from this hazy medium : but the various tuftings of diftant woods, 
are wonderfully fweetened by it; and many a form, and many a 
hue, which in the full-glare of fun-fhine would be harfh, and dif- 
eordant, are foftened, and melted together in harmony.—-We of: 
ten fee the effects of this mode of atmofphere in various fpecies 
of landfcape ; but it has no where a better effect, than on the 
woods of the foreft. Nothing appears through mift more beauti- 
ful, than trees a little removed from the eye, when they are oppof- 
ed to trees at hand: for as the foliage of a tree confifts of a great 
number of parts, the contraft 1s very pleafing between the varied 
furface of the tree at hand, and the dead, unvaried appearance of 
the removed one. 

‘ The light-mift is only a greater degree of hazinefs. It’s ob- 
jet is a nearer diftance; as a remote one is totally obfcured by it. 
—In this fituation of the atmofphere not only all the ftrong tints 
of nature are obfcured; but all the fmaller variations of form are 
loft. We look only for a general mafs of foftened harmony ; and 
fober colouring unmarked by any ftrength of effect. The vivid 
hues of autumn particularly, appear to great advantage through 
this medium.—Sometimes thefe mifts are partial ; and if they hap- 
pen to coincide with the compofition of the landfcape, this par 
tiality is attended with peculiar beauty. I have remarked in other 
works of this kind, that when fome huge promontory emerges 
from a fpreading mift, which hangs over one part of it, it not 
only receives the advantage of contraft, but it alfo becomes an ob- 
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ject of double grandeur. We often fee the woods of the foreft af- 
fo with peculiar advantage, emerging through a mift in the fame 
ftyle of greatne!s.—I[ have known hkewife a nearer diftance, ftrong- 
ly illumined, produce a good effect through a light drizzling 
fhower. 

‘ Nearly allied to mifts is another incidental appearance, that 
of fmoke, which is often attended with peculiar beauty in woody 
{cenes. When we fee it fpreading in the foreft glade, and form- 
ing a foft bluifh back-ground to the trees, which intercept it; it 
fhews their foliage, and ramification to great advantage. 

« Sometimes alfo a good effect arifes, when the fky, under the 
influence of a bleak north-wind, cold and overcaft, is hung with 
blue, or purple clouds lowering over the horizon. If under that 
part of the atmofphere the diitant foreft happens to range, it is 
overfpread with a deep blue, or a purple tint from the reflection of 
the clouds, and makes a very pitturefque appearance.—And yet 
I fhould be cautious in advifing the pamter to introduce it with 
that full ftrength, in which he may fometimes perhaps obferve it. 
The appearance of blue, and purple trees, unlefs in very remote 
diftance, offends : and though the artift may have authority from 
nature for his practice ; yet the fpectator, who is not verfed in 
fuch effects, may be difpleafed.’ 


The laft advice might probably have been fpared: the £ blue 
and purple trees’ are only tinged with thefe hues at a remote 
difiance ; but the principle is judicious. In nature there is 
much: harfhnefs and many peculiar appearances, and the painter 
would difpleafe, if he copied exatly : no artift could bear to 
Jook at the difpofition of the clouds, which we have more than 
once obferved, about fun-rifing: fuch harfhnefs Mr. Gilpin 
might have inferted among the marks which diftinguifh the 
rifing from the fetting fun. It is not, however, a conftant 
criterion; for it walk occafionally be obferved in the evening. 
Our author defcribes the effects of the ‘coming day’ with great 
taite and accurate difcrimination. He fpeaks too of its beau- 
ty; but we own that we have feldom feen it in a conciliating 
{tate of mind. ‘The fetting fun embellifhes almoft every land- 
fcape. ‘Vhe effect of the feafons is oppofite: the coming {pring 
is almoft always beautiful, and the tender green peculiarly in- 
viting : the autumn, perhaps, from other confiderations influ- 
e1.cing our ideas of picturefque beauty, is a fcene, though more 
varied, teldom inviting. Can variety, arifing from difeatfe and 
partic! death, be pleafing ? And even the ripening corn, though: 
it varies the land{cape, does not vary it with pleafing hues: it 
approaches, im its progreffive ftates, to the fading leaf. ‘This 
may be prejudice: we mean not to fay that it is otherwife ; 
but it is not fingular. The firft volume concludes. with an 
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interefting foreft hiftory, the various defcriptions of forefts 
and their inhabitants, with a fhort account of the different fo- 
refts in England and Scotland. 

~The fecond volume, though not lefs interefting, will not 
detain us fo long: the defcriptive fcenery of New Foreft is a 
fucceilion of pleafing views, of which no.one is fo ftriking as 
to demand our peculiar attention, yet the whole is very enter- 
taining. We may perhaps add alfo, that our author has ex- 
hauited, feemingly, his defcriptive powers, when treating of 
fingle trees, and of their various combinations; fo that the 
moft interefting part of this fecond volume feemed, in our 
opinion, the defcription of the animals; of the cottagers, 
particularly of that dreadful fcene of fqualid poverty and mi- 
fery within, where all without {poke contentment and peace ; 
of the fifhermen, &c. ‘The whole is introduced with a hif- 
tory of the New Foreft from the time of the Conqueror, who 
probably did little more than appropriate it to his own pur- 
pofes. ‘The deftruction of towns, &c. fo much lamented by 
our early hiftorians, had probably no foundation but in their 
own prejudices: neither was the foil adapted for fuch a nu- 
merous population ; nor was the ftate of fociety fufhciently 
advanced under the Danes and Saxons to render it credible. 
Shall we not raife a {mile, when we prefer tranfcribing the 
account of the management of the hogs, in the feafon, when 
they are fuffered to feed on maft, with little particular atten- 
tion from the fwineherd ? We own that we thought it curious, 
and we believe it to be new. 


« The firft ftep the fwine-herd takes, is to inveltigate fome clofe 
fheltered part of the foreft, where there is a conveniency of water; 
and plenty of oak, or beech-maft, the former of which he prefers 
when he can have it in fufficient abundance. He fixes next on 
fome {preading tree, round the bole of which he wattles a flight, 
circular fence of the dimenfions he wants ; and covering it roughly 
with boughs, and fods, he fills it plentifully with ftraw, or fern. 

‘ Having made this preparation, he collects his colony among 
the farmers, with whom he commonly agrees for a fhilling a head, 
and will get together perhaps a herd of five or fix hundred hogs. 
Having driven them to their deftined habitation, he gives them a 
plentiful fupper of acorns, or beech-maft, which he had already 
provided, founding his horn, during the repaft. He then turns 
them into the litter, where, after a long journey, aid. a hearty 
meal, they fleep delicioufly. 

‘ The next morning he lets them look a little around then— 
fhews them the pool, or ftream, where they my occafionally 
drink—lJeaves them to pick up the offals of the lait »ight’s meal ; 


and as evening draws on, gives them another plentiful repait un- 
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der the neighbouring trees, which rain acorns upen them for ays 
hour together, at the found of his horn. He then fends them 
again to fleep. 

‘ The following day he is perhaps at the pains of procuring 
them another meal, with mufic playing as ufual. He then leaves: 
them a little more to themfelves, having an eye however on their 
evening-nours. But as their bellies are full, they feldom wander 
far from home, retiring commonly very orderly, and early to 
bed. 

‘ After this, he throws his fty open, and leaves them to cater 
for themfeives; and from hence forward has little more trouble 
with them, during the whole time of their migration. Now and 
then, in calm weather, wher maft falls fparingly, he calls them 
perhaps together by the mufic of his horn te a gratuitous meal ;: 
but in general, they need little attention, returning regularly 
home at night, though they often wander in the day two or three 
miles from their fly. There are experienced leaders in all herds,. 
which have fpent this roving life before; and can inftruct their 
juniors in the method of it. By this management the herd is. 
carried heme to their refpective owners in fuch conditioa, that.a. 
little dry meat will foon fatten them.’ 


¢ The hog is commonly fuppofed to be an obftinate, head-ftrong, 
unmanageable brute : and he may perhaps have a degree of po~ 
fitivenefs in his temper. In general, however if he be properly 
managed, he is an orderly, docile animal. The only difficulty is, 
to make your meanings, when they are fair, and friendly, intelli- 
gible to him. Effect this, and you may lead him with a ftraw. 

‘ Nor is he without his foctal feelings, when he is at liberty to 
indulge them. In thefe foreit-migrations, it is commonly obferv- 
ed, that of whatever number the herd confiéts, they generally fe- 
parate, in their daily excurfions into fuch little knots, and focie~ 
ties, as have formerly had habits of intimacy together; and in 
thefe fiiencly groups they range the foreft; returning home et 
night, in different parties, fome earlier, and fome later, as they 
have been more or lefs fortunate in the purfuits of the day. 

« It founds oddly to affirm the life of a hog to be enviable ; and 
vet there is fometbing uncommonly pleafing in the lives of thefe 
emigrants—fomething at leatt more defirable, than is to be-found 
in the life of a hog Epicuri de Grege. ‘They feem themfelves alfo 
io enjoy their mode of life. You feethem perfectly happy, going 
about ut their eafe, and converfing with each other in fhort, pi- 
thy, interrupted fentences, which are no doubt, expreflive of their 
«wn cojoyments, and of their focial feelings.’ 


The chief reafon for tranfcribing the latter part is to refcue 
the character of this unpleafing animal from a imputation, 
I which 
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which is owing to his fagacity alone. No animal fufpects 
treachery fooner, or refifts it more obftinately. ‘The follow- 
ang anecdote of a fowler is related with pathos and intereft : 


* Mounted on his mud-pattens, he was traverfing one of thefe 
mudland-plains in queft of ducks; and being intent only on his 
game, he fuddenly found the waters, which had been brought 
forward with uncommon rapidity by fome peculiar circumfance of 
tide, and current, had made an alarming progrefs around him. 
Incumbered as his feet were, he could not exert much expedition ; 
but to whatever part he ran, he found himfelf completely inveited 
by the tide. In this uncomfortable fituation, a thought ftruck him, 
as the only hope of fafety. He retired to that part of the plain, 
which feemed the higheft from it’s being yet uncovered by water ; 
and ftriking the barrei of his gun, (which for the purpofe of fhoot- 
ing wild-fowl was very long) deep into the mud, he refolved to 
hold faft by it, as a fupport, as well as a fecurity againit the waves ; 
and to wait the ebbing of the tide. A common tide, be had rea- 
fon to believe, would not, ia that place, have reached above his 
middle ; but as this was a fpring-tide, and brought in with fo 
ftrong a current, he durft hardly expect fo favourable a conclufion. 
In the mean time, the water making a rapid advance, had now 
reached him. It covered the ground, on which he ftood—it rip- 
pled over his feet—it gained his knees—his waift—button afier 
button was fwallowed up—till at length it advanced over 
his very fhoulders. With a palpitating heart, he gave him- 
felf up for loft. Still however he held faft by his anchor. H's 
eye was eagerly in fearch of fome boat, which might aocidentally 
take it’s courfe that way: but none appeared. Ai folitary head, 
floating on the water, and that fometimes covered by a wave, was 
no objec to be defcried from the fhore, at the diftance of half a 
league: nor could he exert any founds of diftrefs, that could be 
heard fo far.—While he was thus making up his mind, as the 
exigence would allow, to the terrors of fudden deftruétion, his 
attention was called to a new obje&t. He thought be faw the up- 
permoft button of his coat begin to appear. No mariner, floating 
on a wreck, could behold a cape at fea, with greater tran{port, 
than he did the uppermoft button of his coat. But the fluctuation 
of the water was fuch, and the turn of the tide fo flow, that it 
was yet fome time before he durfi venture to affure himfelf, that 
the button was fairly above the level of the flood, At length how- 
ever a fecond button appearing at intervals, his fenfations may 
rather be conceived, than defcribed ; and his joy gave him fpirits 
and refolution, to fupport his uneafy fituation tour or five hours 
longer, till the waters had fully retired.’ 


We mean not to infinuate a doubt of the truth of this hift 
tory ; but the fewler had little invention. He could walk on 
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the mud, when the water was at his breaft, or he might have 
Jeft his fandals, and truited to fwimming. Mud-pattens are 

ut off with eafe, as we well know, for'we have viten worn 
them; and we have known by experience too, that in three 
or four feet of water, the body will not fink very deep, though 
the mud be foft. 

Our author’s oppofition tc what is certainly a miftaken 
idea, that an extenfive dillance in miniature will have the 
fame effect on the ipectator as if it were painted en the 
Jargeft fcale, is very corre. It arifes from neglecting the 
correction made by the mind in judging of the distance, in 
confequence of experience, and arguing only from the picture 
formed on the retina. ‘The remarks too on the horics; on 
the cruelty as well as abfurdity of docking and nicking hories 5 
on the various animals, birds, and infects of the foreft, are 
very entertaining. For thefe we mutt refer to the work. 

We mutt not difmifs Mr. Gilpin’s laft eflay on picturefque 
beauty, without fome particular remarks. We have already ob- 
ferved, that the volumes are the moft pleafing ot his attempts ; 
but we ought to add, that we know not whether they will be 
generally confidered in the fame light. They contain a greater 
variety of fubjects ; fubjects more commonly interefting, and 
more within the ufual circle of knowledge than his former 
volumes. ‘They are, as ufual, written in an elegant and flow- 
ing ftyle, enlivened by numerous quotations trom the bett 
poets, though perhaps one or two pailages, {carcely very ap- 
pofite or meritorious, have inadvertently crept in; aud we 
fometimes wifh that our recollection of the authors had been 
affited bya reference. Faftidious critics may however re- 
mark, that this variety of fubje€t feems to arife from the pau- 
city of materials; that hiflory, philofophy, and antiguities 
have been introduced to eke out the deicriptions which our 
author’s tour had furnifhed; and the whole refembles too 
much the work of a profeiled book-maker. Mr. Gilpin has 
perhaps given fome foundation for the imputation; but it 
muft be remarked, that every part is very nearly connected 
with his principal fubje€t ; and what is of more importance, 
every part is fo accurately and ably executed, that we fhoui!d 
have regretted any omiffion. The whole may be read with 
great entertainment and inftru¢tion: much of the informa- 
‘tion on the foreft hiftory, and the ancient {tate of the forest, 
is derived from Mr. Samber’s manufcripts. It remains only 
to fpeak of the plates: they are in the ufual ftyle of wafhed 

etchings, executed nearly with the ufual merits. We re- 
member to have feen it obferved, (we thought it was in thefe 
yelumes, though we have fearched for it carefully, without 
fuccefs, and it may have occurred in fome of the new editions 
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of the former works) that the hue, which we noticed in our Re=~” 
view of Mr. Gilpin’s lait work with difapprobation, is not de- 
figned as an imitation of nature, but to foften the harfhnets of the 
graving. If this be true, it ought to take off from the force of our 
cenfure, though fome part of it will ftill remain. While fome 
tints are neceffary to leflen the hardnefs, they fhould certainly be 
thofe which do not miflead. Many of the evening fcenes may 
be fofrened with the brown, which is particularly confpicu- 
ous in the landfcapes viewed again{t the brightnefs of the fet- 
ting fun; others with the gray tint of the morning, or the 
glowing blue of the mid day. It is fhown, in the plates now 
before us, which we with had been more numerous, that pare 
ticular tints are not inconfiftent with thole general foftening 
ones. But perhaps we are too nice: we are aware that the 
art is yet in its infancy, and we may expect too much. ‘To 
Mr. Gilpin, whom we feem now to have followed for the laft 
time, we can only repeat our commendations and applauie, 
He has taught us to difcriminate beauties of nature, not al- 
ways underitood; he has added to our knowledge of varied 
and diftant fcenes ; and, what is not the leaft merit, he has 
cheered the lonely hour with a pleafing and rational amufe- 
ment. In return, we can only with that he may never expe- 
rience that gloom which requires the cheering aid of external 
fcenes, or that diftrefs of mind which may lead him to with 
to efcape from his own reflections. 





Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry: from authentic Manufcripts 
and old printed Copies. Adorned with Cuts. SBVa. 45. 
| Boards. Egertons. 1791. 


THE realm of antiquity has many provinces; fome fertile, 
others defert. Among the former may be reckoned hif- 
tory, laws, manners, and poetry; among the latter the minute 
objects of the mere antiquary, old ftones and old rubbith of all 
kinds. ‘The force and capacity of the mind can hardly be 
more feverely fcrutinifed than by an antiquarian difquifition or 
compilation: where a man of tafte and genius will throw a 
golden light (if we may fpeak poetically in crjticifing poetry) 
over the ruins of ancient times, and will plant rofes amid the 
mouldering ivy; from a poorer mind can only proceed a 
cloomy twilight; from a meaner cultivation, cnly weeds or noxi« 
cus plants, To drop all metaphor, it is an objeét of regret to 
obferve how few books of antiquities are of any value, how fel- 
dom tafte and good fenfe occur in this department, how many 
trifles are elavcrately colleted and explained, how many im- 
portant fubjects are left in entire negle€t. An ulelefs coin, or 
{tone, or riddle, or ballad, is fecure of multitudinous illuitra- 
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tions; while the grand purfuits of a true antiquary flumber in 
oblivion. 

The editor of the prefent colle€tion, in his remarks on Mr. 
Warton’s Hiftory of Englith Poetry, difplayed fome uncommon 
reading, chiefly indeed in romances, and other dull and neg- 
leéted books. Dr. Percy was the next object of his cenfure, 
in the Preface to fome Ancient Songs: but Warton and Percy 
are at laft revenged, ‘The petulance of a critic has by degrees 
evaporated in the infipidity of an editor. If we except William 
of Cloudefley, alicady publithed by Dr. Percy, and which our 

refent editor has exerted aii due pains to cloath again in un- 
couth dullneis, there is not one piece in this collection which a 
man of ta{te or fenfe would not be afhamed to publifh, or even 
to fay that he had read; fo puerile, fo childith are thefe old 
rhymes! Nor has the editor, as might have been expected, 
fhewn any reading in order to illuftrate his favourites; fo that 
witatever may be the truth of the report, that the late Mr. 


“Baynes of Gray’s-Inn fupplied moft of the materials for the 


remarks on Warton, and the preface to the Ancient Songs, na 
pofterior proof has evinced its fallacy. 

The following extra€t from the Preface, will fufficiently 
convince the reader of the editor’s fine tafte and flrength of 
maind : 


= 


‘ It might naturally enough excite the furprife of the intelli- 
gent reader, that in a profeffed republication of popular poetry, 
nothing fhould occur upon a fubject indifputably the moft popular 
of all—the hiftory of our renowned Englifh archer, Robin Hood. 
Some apology is undoubtedly neceffary on this head, as the omif- 
fion is by no means owing to ignorance or neglect. In fact, the 
poems, ballads, and hiftorical or mifcellaneous matter, in exift- 
ence, relative to this celebrated outlaw, are fufficient to furnifh the 
contents of even a couple of volumes confiderably bulkyer than 
the prefent; and fully deferve to appear jn a feparate publication, 
$< unmixed with bafer matter. 

‘ It would be no trifling gratification to the editor of this little 
volume, znd contribute in fome degree, he is perfuaded, to the 
amufement of even the literary part of the public, if the prefent 
attempt fhould be produftive of others of a fimilar nature. Many 
of our old poems, which would even now be of ackaowledged ex- 
eellence, are fcarcely known by name. Such, for inftance, are, 
<‘ The wife lapped in-Marels &in, or The taming of a threw,’ 
«* The high way to the fpittle houfe,” ‘* The fchole‘houfe of wo- 
men,” <“* The unluckie firmentie,’? and fome others; all, or moft 
of which, abound with a harmony, {pirit, keennefs, and natural 
humour, little to be expected, perhaps, in compofitions of fo re- 
yeote a period, and which would by no means appear to have loft 
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their relifh. Thefe pieces, indeed, are not only of much greater 
Jength than, but of a very different ftru€ture from, thofe in the 
following collection, and evidently appear to have been written for 
the prefs. The popularity of the two firft is evinced by their be- 
ing mentioned by Laneham (or Langham) in his Letter figuifying 
the Queen entertainment at Killingwoorth Caftel, 1575, along with 
feveral others, among which are fome of thofe here printed, as ex- 
tant in the whimfical, but curious library of captain Cox, a mafon 
of Coventry, who had “ great overfight in matters of ftorie,’”? and 
appears to have been a wonderful] admirer and collector of old po- 
etry, romances, and ballads.’ 


It is impofhible to retain any degree of gravity, when we are 
told that the refufe of a ftall is to be publifhed, ‘ unmixed 
with bafer matter.” But the degrees of gullneis may perhaps 
be infinite, the right 4athos may have no bottom, ‘ a meafure- 
lefs profound!’ If our editor proceeds, it is likely he may find 
fuch productions to be § The unlucky firmentie,’ and ‘The 
high way to the fpittle-houfe ;’ but we wifh that tke effects 
upon his literary temper may cortefpond to § The taming of 
a fhrew.’ . 

The pieces contained in this volume are, 1, Adam Bel, 
Clym of the Clough, and Willyam of Cloudefle. Publithed 
in a fuperior manner by Dr. Percy, 

2. A mery gefte of the Frere and the Boye. Among infipid 

rhymes this boaits fome merit; and is well calculated to &x-~ 
cite the laughter of clowns. 
_ 3. The King and the Barker. The original of Edward IV, 
and the Tanner of Tamworth, publifhed by Dr. Percy, but the 
prefent piece is written, as our editor well remarks, by ‘ fome 
provincial ruftic,’ | 

4. How a Merchande dyd his wyfe betray. 

5- How the wife man taught his fon. 

6. The Life and Death of ‘Tom Thumbe! A ballad for the 
nurfery. 

7- ‘The Lovers’ Quarrel, or Cupid’s Triumph. A Grub- 
ftreet production of laft century, concerning lord Phenix and 
‘Tom Potts. 

At the end there is a Glofflary, which, fhort as it is, dif- 
plays fome errors; as, for inftance, the word among is inter- 
preted ‘ at fame time,’ in a paffage where it evidently bears its 
common meaning. 

The wooden cuts, by Bewick, deferve great praife ; and we 
are glad ro fee this long neglected mode of the early mafters 
revived, as it affords a pleafing variety. | 
_ While many of the claffics have been publifhed in this ¢oun~ 
try ina flovenly manner, it ig with pain we oblerve porn, 
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colleGtion of trafh is printed in a fuperior “ftyle, upon excel- 
lent woven, or, as the French more e properly term it, vellum 


Pape’ 
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goers Tras concerning the Peerage of Scotland, collefted from 

e Public Recerdi, Ori tvinal In jir uments, and Authentic Ma- 

i orp Fo which is annesed an Lppendix, containing many 

rial Papers & fc. Edinburgh, 1791. 4to. 7s. 6d. jewed. 
‘pou Murray. 


HS ufeful little work, publifhed by Mr. James Car- 
michael, contains feveral interefting memoirs concerning 
the Scottifh nobility. In his introduction the editor obferves, 
that the years 1320 and 1606 are the moft memorabie in the 
annais of the peerage of Scotland : the former for their famous 
letter to the pope, in fupport of their independency ; the lat- 
ter for the proceedings before the commiffioners of James VI. 
concerning their precedency. At this parallel! the reader may 
perhaps {mile, and think that real glory and perfonal vanity are 
itrangely aflorted, A more remarkable epoch, forgotten by 
Mr. Carmichael, is that of 1488, when the Scottifh peers al- 
moft unanimouily arofe againit their fovereign, who fellin the 
Lhe proceedings of 1606 are now publifhed, from 
the manufcripts of fir James Balfour, lyon king at arms to 
Charles I. which are —— in the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh: and the value of this article is encreafed by the 
circumftance, that the records of the privy council for that 
year are now loft. 

The fecond part of this publication contains n otices from the 
unprinted books of perhaineni, collected by the fame learned 
antiquary, about the year 16010, a = onl. when the Scottith 
records were much more perfect than they now are. ‘The ap- 
pendix is taken from original inftruments, from papers writ- 
ten by fir Lewis Stuart, lord advocate under the reign of 
Charles I. aud by the late George Chalmers, writer to the 
fignet; § men of diftinguifhed abilities, and well known to the 
learned,’ fays our editor; but we know not what the idea an- 
nexed to the word /earued in Scotland may be, and are cén- 
vinced that he muft have uncommon learning who has ever 
heard of thefe gentlemen. 

Mr. Carmichael clofes his introduction with a sear e, that 
if the prefent publication meet with a favourab'e reception, he 
fhall proceed to offer another, by fubferipticn, containing the 
continuation of the diplomas of the nobility, appearing on the 
face of the records {to ufe his own uncommon exprefix cn), 
with excerpts trom Rymer’ s Foedera Angliz, fo far as concerns 
Scotland. We do not pretend rightly to underftand Mr. Car. 
9 michael’s 
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michael’s meaning in this paragraph, but, fo far as we can dif 
cover, his fecond work will be a fupernumerary toil, whereas 
that before us has no {mall pretenfions to utility. 

In the firit part fir James Balfour has colle&ted excerpts 
from the charters, produced by the feveral peers, in the no- 
ted conteft concerning precedency, “A. D. 1606; and he has 
adduced extracts from the records illuitrating the fubject. The 
nature of this part will not admit of much quotation, and we 
fhali content ourfelves with a fmall {pecimen from the begin-~ 
ning. 

SANGUSE, 

‘The eerle Angus compeirit not. 

‘Ex REGISTRO. 


Georgius, comes dé Angufe, pater Ifabellz2 Douglas comi- 
tiffee, de Mar et Garycch, g Novemb. anno Chr, 1398. et 8 


ann. regni Roberti Lif. in rotul. chartaruin. 


“CRAUFURD. 


© Compeirit comes Craufordiz. Producit ane infeftment 
be the faid Robert the LI]. Dhleéto fratri fuo Davidi de Lin- 
defay, comiti de Craufurd, of the barony of Craufurd—cum 
quatuor punctis corone et in liberam regalitatem, 10 Decem, 
Anno g. Roberti ill. in rotul. chartartin, &c.’ 

This part clofes with the dercee of precedency, iffued in 
1606. 

The fecond part contains the extracts from the unprinted 
books of parliament. They commence at the year 1434, and end 
at the goth of Oct. 1505. Though this be the mott interefting 
divifion of the work, its nature will hardly admit of an extract; 
for, not to mention the uncouth language, its merit, taken 
in parts, is very minute, while the whole together fupplies a 
mafs of ufeful matter for various purpoles of ‘hiftorical and 
conftitutional information. 

What Mr. Carmichael terms a third part is fo brief, that it 
had better have formed the firft article in the Appendix. It 
contains a certificate by the lord clerk regifter, fir James Mur- ° 
ray, of Philiphaugh, concerning the ancient rolls of the Scot- 
tifh parliaments, dated 27th Dec. 1705; inentioning the or- 
der in which the peers are arranged in the rolls, from the year 
1469 to 1661 ; and the lords of the articles from 1471 to 1009. 

The firft article in the appendix is a tranflation of the fpi- 
rited letter of the Scottifh nobles to the pope in the year 
1320. The next is a copy of the firft charter of the princi- 
pality ‘of Scotland by Robert III. in the year 14043 and the 
third, a charter of the fame king, given in the ‘capacity of 
guardian of the prince. No, IV. in the appendix is a memoir 
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concerning the principality of Scotland, written in 1752, by 
the late George Chalmers, improperly divided into other are 
ticles, Nos. V. VI. VII. Vill. IX. X. XI. which ought all to 
have formed only one article. Mr. Chalmers proves very 
clearly that the principality ftands limited to the perfon of the 
king’s eldeft fon; and cannot by his death defcend to his fon, 
or any other apparent heir of the crown, but returns to the 
king. The queftion was occafioned by the death of Frederic 
prince of Wales. 

N°. XII. or more properly N°. V. is the contraét of mar- 
riage between Mary queen vi Scots, and the infamous Both- 
well, dated 14th May, 1567, from an original copy, in the ar- 
chives of the Scottifh admiralty. The next article is a letter 
from Mary to the laird of Smeiton, dated at Carlifle the 25th 
day of June, 1568, which being of fome curiofity, fhall be fub- 
mitted to the reader in modern language. 


‘ Right trufty friend, 


‘ We wrote to you lately concerning our proceedings: and 
ever thank you for your conftancy and fidelity to us, and our 
fervice, which you fhail not repent, with God’s grace, not 
doubting that you will continue therein, without fuifering ei- 
ther danger or lofs by our enemies. The one we fhall reme- 
dy very foon, God willing; and the other we fhall refund and 
yepay you even to the lait penny. 

‘The laft meflenger, departed from us the 22d inft. and is 
to get his anfwer from the queen [Elizabeth] at his by- pafling. 
If fhe will not affift us, we fhall have both men and money from 
Francee We expect an anfwer very foon, becaufe Middle- 
more, on whofe return from the earl of Murray it was delayed, 
pafied by here wp throw the 23d inft, We have in the mean 
time got by chance fome writings of our enemies, which dif- 
cover many things, efpecially that different perfons of the 
court and cou;cil of England promife the earl of Murray all 
kindnefs again{ft us, Which writings when the queen fees (for 
we have fent them to lord Herries for that purpofe), we are 
ailured fhe will be offended; yea, perhaps, forbid them to in- 
terfere further in our affairs. Thus referring our fervice ta 
your faithfulnefs, we commit you to the protection of God 
Almighty.’ , 

N°. XIV. contains diplomas of the nobility, taken from the 
records by a late deputy keeper, as far as the words of limi- 
tation are mentioned in the feveral patents. ‘The firft title is 
that of the duke of Rothfay; and our editor fhews that, accor- 
ding to Buchanan, and fir James Balfour, excerpts from a MS. 
by whom, datcd 1627, are given, the eldeft fon of the Scot- 
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tifh monarchs was not born, butcreated, duke of Rothfay. 
This queftion, lately agitated with the violence of party, we 
may have an occafion to examine on a future occafion : at pre- 
fent we fhall only obferve, that the equality of parties in the 
Jaft eleCtion has occafioned a bold refearch, whether the prince 
of Wales had a title to vote, never having received formal in- 
veftiture of his Scotifh honours; though by fome fuppofed in- 
difpentable, not only for that effect, but to prevent his titles of 
duke of Rothfay, earl of Carrick, lord of the ifles, and of Kyle 
and Cunningham, and baron of Renfrew, from being mere 
ufurpations. The other diplomas are chiefly thofe of the peers, 
whole votes were objected to at the laft general election. Mr. 
Carmichael concludes his collection with the roll of the Scot- 
tifh parliament, A. D. 1706, called the Union Roll. 

The editor deferves thanks for this publication, particularly of 
the parts extracted from the manufcripts of fir James Balfour. 
We with that more attention were, paid to ancient papers of real 
merit in Scotland, and recommend the publication of other 
curious manufcripts in the Advocates’ Library: our northern 
brethren have too long lamented the lofs of their records, andy 
nevertheleis, continued to increafe that lofs by a complete 
neglect of thofe that remain. 





——— —» 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Zemindary Tenures in the landed 
Properiy of Bengal, &c. in two Parts; with an Appendix. 
With fome prefatory Remarks on a late Publication, entitled, a 
Differtation concerning the landed Property of Bengal. By 
Fames Grant, late Serrifhtehdar of Bengal. 2nd. Editiv. 
410. 55. fewed. Debret. 1791. 


M R. James Grant, the author of this publication, from hs 

former official fituation, and other advantages, is enii- 
nently qualified to judge of the prefent fubject, which ig in- 
terefting in many refpects. “The matter at iflue is, whether 
the Zemindars are feudal and heritable proprietors of their 
diftri@ts; or only collectors of the royal revenue from the 
Ryots, or hufbandmen, with a fixt allowance for their labour. 
As European nations have not yet attaincd that degree of 
practical wifdom neceffary even to form a juft idea of the 
veneration paid by the Afiatics to thofe moft ufeful characters 
in fociety, the cultivators of the foil, it is no wonder that 
fovereign, the fole proprietor of land, as reprefenting the body- 
politic, and innumerable hufbandmen his immediate tenants, 
prefented a group abfolutely grotefque, and unexampled, 
even to the Englifh, accuftomed to deeply-rooted ariftocratical 
or 
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or rather oligarchical ideas. ‘This obfervation is not intended 
to prejudge the queftion s; but to guard our minds again{t a 
prejudice, which might perhaps induce an erroneous decifion, 
trom analogy with our own forms of property. 

Mr. Grant informs us, in his preface, that he was origi- 
nally led to this difcuflion by obferving the inconclufive fpecu- 
Jative mode of reafoning adopted on this fubject in the de- 
pending impeachment: and he mentions the idea of a proprie- 
tory rip ht | in the Zemindars as quite a new doctrine. He then 
proceeds to offer fome remarks on Mr. Roufe’s differtation 
concerning the landed property of Bengal. ‘This gentleman 
is fupported by the whole force of adminiftration and of ops 
pofition, who unite in afcribing proprietary rights to the Ze- 
mindars, as confonant to European policy; and, it may be 

added, to the influence of a king upon an oligarchy, and of 
the oligarchy upon the people, which forms the leading mode 
of European governments; fome of which have acted with- 
out kings, but none without an oligarchy : and as to the agri- 
cultors, or people in general, one might conclude from the 
forms even of the Englifh government, that none fuch exift- 
ed; the Populuique Rom: iMUSy OF the AHMOs of the Greeks, 
being pafled in total oblivion, in every public deed or ordinance. 
When fuch is the cafe, perhaps the 'rench alone can form a 
notion of king and people, familiar to the heroic times of the 
Greeks, and now {uppofed to exift but in a different and def- 
potic form in India. £ I have affigned,’ fays Mr. Grant, ¢ to 
the fovereign in India the proprietary rights and functions 
of a Britiih freeholder ; and have left to the Zemindar all thofe 
which belong to him by cuftom, or grant, being very little 
more than what fall to the fhare of a fteward of the great ef- 
tates in this country, as a reward for his trouble and manage- 
ment.’ The Ryots, as huibandmen, he computes at four 
difths of all the males in the country. 


* The policy of acceding rs Mr. Roufe’s propofition, if it fhould 


‘be unfounded in fact, with all the accompanying reafoning upon it, 


isa matter of fecondary confideration, that may be poftponed until 
the prior queftion hath firit been regularly difpofed of ; though it 
might be remarked in the way of anticipation, that enjoining un- 
der parliamentary authority, a ftrict adherence in Bengal to the 
exilting regulations of the Mogul empire, if found to exclude 
great intermediate proprietary landholders, yet admitting of land- 
éd property as before defcribed in favour of the peafantry uni- 
verfally, would apparently be a meafure fo far from involving a 
folecifm in politics, that, on the contrary, it muft unite the ad- 
vantages of a neceflary defpotic government, with all the eafe, 
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freedom, .and fecurity of the individual to be found in the molt 
republican ftates, where known fixed laws of immemorial ulage 


are the haghes rational and civil rights of man, at lealt in matters 
of property.’ 


Mr. Grant then proceeds to anfwer Mr. Roufe’s objeétions, 
in a manner which appears to be fatisfactory. 

In the firft part of his enquiry our author begins with ftat- 
ing that, in all the native {tates of Afia, the fovereign is fole 
univerfal proprietary lord of the land; and the Ryots, or huf- 
bandmen, hold directly of the prince, by immemorial ufage, 
as perpetual tenants in capite. To fupport this grand propo-. 
fition, he refers to Volney for the Turkith dominions, to Char- 
din for Perfia, to Bernier for Hindoftan. It may be obfery- 
ed that little learning is fhewn on either fide 3 and that a mais 
of evidence might furely have been collected, from oriental 
and European writers, on fo important an ols ect. Qur h- 
mits will not permit us to enter fo wide a field | ; and a few 
quotacions might rather prejudice than inftruct, by difplaying 
too confined a view; but the opinion which abides in our me- 
mory, after not a little reading to this purpofe, is, that Mr. 
Grant’s doctrine is right, and that feveral exceptions tend to 
confirm his general rule. 

In {peaking of the contefts concerning the Zemindars, be- 
fore the courts in India, Mr. Grant gives the following re- 
marks : 


« A reference to the terms of a Zemiudary Sanne, (patent, 
or commiflion of appointment) would have fettled the matter in 
difpute decifively and at once ; but it is a curious fatt, that neither 
party, throughout the whole contett, mppene to have thougat of 
producing an initrument, which neverthelefs was declared to be 
effential in eftablifhing the rights of a Zemindar. The truth feems 
to be,if the nature of 2 Sunnud was then at all known or underflood, 
that the determination to which it muit infallibly lead, whatever, 
ahat might be, would fome way or other militate with the public 
views and interefts of both peat. For if the Zemindar was 
found to be an officer, it would be the ruin of the whale clafs ot 
individuals under fuch defcription, and prove extremely embar- 
rafling to government; at the fame time, with fuppoled preven- 
tion of juttice, the expected bufincfs of the court would be much 
diminifhed, on the idea that no fuits could be looked for at the 
inftance of the Zemindars againft their fuperiors in office 5 and it 
was already confidered as a hardthip, that the lawyers had loft a 
confiderable part of their practice in confequence of the meafures 
of the company’s adminiftration. On the otherhand, if the Ze- 


_mindar was adjudged to be a proprietary land-holder, in right of 


his Nancar, greater inconyeuiences might follow the decilion, as 
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well to the company in the management of their revenues, as to 
the officers of the court, m ‘bemg abiolutely and for ever excluded 
from the larger advantages to be hoped for, in the recovery by 
forms of Englifh law, of the private debts due from the Zemin- 
dars.—The probabilty, however, of the refult, both fsom the 
fetter and foirit of the terms of a Sunnud, went rather to the for- 
mer fuppofed cafe, which involved thé ruin of the Zemindars ; 
and accordingly ; the Sppofition to a procefs of inquiry for afcer- 
taining the doubtful right of the court’s jurifdiction, arofe on the 
part of government, which might not be fo fuccefsful in parrying, 
by the interpretation of a fingle word, pretenfions of proprietor- 
fhip, if legally detefmined.’ 


The eaftern governments, as Mr. Grant obferves, p. 11, reft 
public profperity on the cafe, freedom, and perpetual leafesy 
ef millions of hufbandmen, rather than on the civil exiftence 
of a few hundreds of great intermediate landed proprietors, 


‘effential to preferve the conftitution of free ftates. But we 


fhall only further remark on this firft part, that it prefents a 
general progreflive view of the fubject, and the different lights 
zn which it has been regarded by the Englifh government in 
India; and that it is clofed with the following obfervations 


concerning the policy of granting a right of proprietorfhip to 
the Zemindars: 


« The queftion to be agitated refolves itfelf neceffarily in po- 
Icy, as wellas in fact, into the four following alternative propofi- 
tions or heads of inquiry; namely, rit, Whether the Eaft India 
company fhall affert the validity of their Sunnuds, and avow their 
right under thofe deeds to the Zemindary of the twenty four 
perguna: ahs of Calcutta, cr entirely diveft themfelves of that fpe- 
cies of territorial jurifdiction, by difclaiming the authority of fuch 
grants ?—2d, Whether they thall be juft to themfelves, their cre- 
d:tors, and the Englifh nation, by realizing the legal expedient 
acgurfi:ion of upwards of one million fterling yearly revenue to 
the ftate, or fuffer the continuance of the dangerous fyftem of al- 
lowing fo much to be collufively embezzled by numberlefs inter- 
mediate agents—be employed in fupporting a refractory fpirit, 
and fometimes open rebellion, ever eafy to be inftigated in Hin- 
doftan, by thofe who may have hopes of fharing the benefits of 
plunder and forfeiture, to be expected on fuppreffing it—or fe- 
cretly made ufe of in fapping the foundations of government by 
a certain application of the means, whenever fo afforded, of cor- 
Fupting individuals in oftenfible minifterial power, or poffeffing 
invifible influence? 3d. Whether they fhall fupport the authori- 
ty, real advantage and permanency, or permit the gradual de- 
cline and ruin of the.Britifh fovereignty in India? 4th, and final- 
ly, being the moft material point in iffue, Whether the Ryots or 

peafantry, 






















Grant's Inquiry into the Nature of Zemindary Tenurés. 6g 
peafantry, forming the great mafs of the people, are henceforth 
to be fecured in liberty and property, as ordained by their owr 
laws, and enjoined by a Britifh*a@ of parliament; or, their inte- 
refts to be facrificed in a ten years fettlement, or eventually for 
ever, be wholly given up to the difcretion of a few ignorant, mer- 
cilefs defpots, as erroneoufly confidered hereditary proprietary 
land-holders, as they are truly acknowledged to be in moft cafes 
the vicious tools of their more-depraved irrefponfible dependents ; 
and thus; on the miftaken grounds of the relative fituation; rights 
and ufes of three or four hundred Zemindars; in the conftitution 
of Indian fociety, the Britith nation be induced virtually to change 
the condition of millions of the moft ufeful; incffenfive, peace- 
able fubjeéts in the univerfe, from a ftate of a€tual freedomi and le- 
gal fecurity in their poffeflions; to that of the bafeft inevitable 
flavery, and moft cruel oppreffion; under the inefficacy of any 
propofed feftraints or formal controul; neceffarily devifed in iy- 
norance,; when militating with the wifeft and long~-eftablithed re- 
gulations of paft experience, and executed in corruption, when ef- 
fectively left as they muft be, mediately or immediately; to na- 
tive agency.’ 


The fecond part contains a difcuffion of the great rational 
ueition of Zemindary rights of property and inheritance in 
the lands of Bengal, exhibiting all the arguments which have 
been ufed for and againft their being poflefled of fuch rights, 
reafoning Gn the queftion abftractedly, rather as a matter of 
fpeculation than of fact. 

Mr. Grant admits that the Hindoo princes had propetty in 
the lands, before the Mahometan conquefts ; but he gives no 
idea of the extent of their principalities, though eflential to 
the queftion: The following paragraph is more to the pur- 
pole. 

« Some offices are hereditary in all civilifed governments; nor 
is the Mogul’s, in this tefpeét, an exception. But the office of 
Zemindar is not, and could never have been ptoperly coniidered 
an inheritance; though a felfifh expedient polity, perhaps alone 
applicable to the ftate of Hindoftan, hath ufually difpofed of it to 
one of the children or family of the laft occupant; but riot fo éx- 
pediently to his natural heir, by tules of primogeniture; as to his 
confidential fon, daughter, wife, relation, friend, of nominee; 
in whofe hands the immediate Zemindary management might 
¢hance to fall, together with the fecret treafure, or other perfonal 
property of the deceafed; and who, by fuch acceffion of private 
wealth; fuperadded toa prefumptive proof of official capacity, in 
being left or found in the vacant public charge, was, in the or- 
dinary courfe of minitterial favour, elways deemed the moft eli- 
gible perfon for the fucceflion, as the beft enabled to liquidate alk 
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ballances of rent incurred by the former Zemindar, and moreover 
pay the largeft indefinite demands of royal Pe/bcufh, Soubahdary, 
Nuzzeranab, and Dewanny fees, Heceffarily incident to every new 
Zemindary Sunnud, in proportion tothe known value of the pa- 
tent employment thus conditionally beftowed.’ 


At the end is a large Appendix of late papers illuftrative of. 


the fubject. 
Upon the whole, it appears to us that Mr. Grant has proved 
his pofition, in an ample and fatisfactory manner. 





The Hiftory of the Town of Taunton, in the County of Same % 
Embellifhed with Plates. By Sofia Te ii A.M. 410. 
7s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


E have always approved of local hiftories, when they 
are 1lot permitted to degenerate into frivolous detail ; 
which is the blemith moft apt to adhere to productions of this 
kind. Mr. 'oulmin feems to have guarded more againft this 
fault, than feveral of his predecefiors, by copioufly intermix- 
ing his narrative with national affairs, and thereby rendering 
it more intereiting. Indeed he might feem to have rather ex. 
ceeded the jut proportion of the allotment in this refpect, were 
it not, that his judicious obfervations, added to the faith iful 
account of public events, may fupport in the reader a degree 
of alaerity for the perufal. Jt cannot, however, be denied, 
that he fometimes lofes fight of Taunton in purfuing more ex- 
teniive objects; though he. always returns to it with emolu- 
ment in point of local information. 

In the firft chapter, the author defcribes the ancient ftate 
of the town, its fituation, antiquity, and fome other circum- 
ftances. There is reafon, he thinks to fuppoie, that Taunton 
was not unknown to the Romans. For in the year 1666, two 
large earthen pitchers, full of medals, were dug up by la- 
bourers, in ploughed fields; one at Lawrence Lydeard, and 
‘she other within the parifh of Stogumber, or Stoke Gomer, 
adjoining it. ‘This difcovery, he obferves, has been | fuppo- 
fed to authorize the following conclufions: that, after the 
conqueft of other parts of Britain, the Romans came to the 
Cangi, in Someriet: that, having conquered them, in a val- 
key berween Taunton and Withyel, at or near the place now 
eailed Conqueit, they itill continued a legion, or part of one 
at leait, hereabouts, which they paid with fuch money as was 
found in the above-mentioned pitchers, to prevent any infur- 
rections by land, or invafions by fea: and that thefe forces, 
when called ‘ate to relieve the empire, diftreffed by the ir- 
tuptions of the northern nations, buried theie treafures.’ 
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Thefe obfervations, he farther remarks, are confirmed by 
the difcovery of Roman coins, and divers other antiquities, in 
the foundations of an old houfe near the caftle, in 1643; and 
by a like incident, within the memory of man; when, on pul- 
tee down a houfe in St. James’s parifh, an old Roman coi 
was found. 

It appears fufficiently clear that Taunton was a place of note 
in the time of the Saxons. Ina, one.of the weft Saxon kings, 
as early as the year 700, built a caftle here for his refidence 5 
and is faid to have held the firft great council of his king- 
dom. Our author informs us, that the mode of fuccellion, 
in the manor of Taunton-Dean, is fingular, and is fometimes 
productive of very ferious evils to families: for eftates, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of it, defcend to the widow of a man, 
though a fecond or third wife, to the prejudice of the iffue un- 
der a prior marriage, who are totally precluded, though the 
lands were the ancient inheritance of their father. Another 
peculiarity, with refpect to the right of fucceflion, is that the 


younger fon inherits before the elder; a cuftom which this 


tenure has in common with Borough-Englith: 

In the fecond chapter, the author gives the plan of the town 
and public ftructures 3 St. Mary Magdalen’s church; the aps 
pointment of the vicarage 5 St. James’s church 5 with diffent- 
ing meeting-houfes,; the grammar-fchool, and other public 
buildings, 

The third chapter, treats of the civil conftitution of the 
town ; the fourth, of its trade, manufactures, and navigation ; ; 
the fifth, of the political tranfactions and revolutions, in which 
encin has been the fcene of action; and the fixth, of the 
prefent ftate of the town, with the modern improvements and 
population. | 

It appears from the following account, that within a period 


, of nearly half a century, T’aunton has experienced a great re- 


volution in its trade. ¢ The trade of ‘Taunton, fays our 
author, 


‘ Is now reduced to a low ebb. Houfes in the fuburbs have 
fallen into ruins and been déftroyed: and the number of inhabit- 
ants greatly decreafed : while the woollen manufactory, in other 
places, and in the north particularly; hds flourifhed The deca 
of it, here, muft be therefore fought in caufes, that have had a 
local operation: Contefted elections, by no means friendly to in- 
‘duftry, mult have proved particalarly prejudicial to a trade, which, 
at times, could admit of no delay, in the execution of orders for 
goods, that muit be ready for the failing of thips; and the feafons 
of foreign fairs. ‘Fhe mifchief of their influence, in this refpedt, 
was particularly felt in the continued and violent oppofition of the 
year 1754. The demand for its goods was then great; but through 
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the idlenefs and debauchery of the feafon it could not be anfwered. 
The orders being returned to the merchants, were fent, for exe< 
cution, to other towns; with which, the interconrfe, being thus 
opened, was continued. The high price of labour affixed to 
‘fome particular articles, at the firft invention, though then an en- 
couragement to ingenuity and induftry, eventually has operated 
to the general detriment of trade. It furnifhed fome of the more 
careful and provident labourers with the means of becoming mas 
nufaéturers themfelves; and of fetting up locms in their own 
houfes: and the number of competitors was greatly multiplied : 
who, not having capitals, that would enable them to give credit, 
and to carry on bufinefs with eafe, were obliged, by abatements 
en the price, to procure a fpeedy return for their goods, The 
value of the articles being thus reduced at market, a reduction of 
wages necefiarily followad. ‘This could not be effected without 
warm ftruggles between the different clafles of manufacturers : 
nor, wheh carried, without bringing on a corruption of the qua- 
lity of goods, which muft fink their eftimation in foreign markets. 
The taite of thofe markets has alfo changed; and a preference, 
at them, is given, to woollen goods of a different kind ; or ra- 
ther to the various articles of the cotton manufactory. But the 
~ decline of the Taunton trade mutt be alfo afcribed, in a great de- 
gree, to the advantage which the manufacturers in the north have 
derived, over us, from the introduction and ufe of {pinning ma- 
chines: which would have been peculiarly ufeful here, not only 
to fecure the exact and true execution of this part of the trade, 
but to fupply the wants of hands for conduéting it, which, for a 
number of years, was very fenfibly felt. 

« To thefe caufes it is conceived, may be traced the decline of 
the trade of this town. Some of them, at leaft, will, fooner or 
Jater, affect other places and other manufattories. Whether the 
wifdom and attivity of any fpirited perfons can do away their ef- 
fe&s on Taunton, mutt be left for time to fhew. 

‘ It is, however, 2 pleafure to one who feels an attachment to 
xs intereft, to reflect, that, though its woollen manufactories have 
declined, the town has not wholly loft its weight and importance, 
as a town of trade. The populoufnefs and fertility of the coun- 
try around it muit continue to keep up its markets, and to pre- 
ferve its internal commerce. And fome new fource$ of trade have 
alfo opened in it,’ ° 


Mr. Toulmin feems to have conceived a juft opinion of the 
ufefulnefs of local hiftory, and has purfued his idea to the beft 
advantage. Even a perfon not partieulary interefted in the 
town of Taunton, will derive more er from the prefent 
work, than is ufual in produ€tions of the kind ; an effect 
which is owing to a judicious fele€tion of materials, and the 

connecting the progrefs of the borough with the public tranf- 
actions of the arden. 
Mrifiarchus + 
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Ariftar chus 3 or, the Principles of Compofition. Containing a mee 


thodical Arrangement of the Improprieties frequent in Writing 
and Converfation, with feleé? Rules for attaining to Purity 
and Elegance of Expreffion. Second Edition. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
Boards. Ridgway. 1791. 


R Sns author, we apprehend, is beyond the reach of praife 
or cenfure ; not to be foothed by the one, nor pained by 
the other. His motely performance may therefore receive its 
proper tribute; and the puerility, the abfurdity, and the inge- 
nuity of his remarks be freely pointed out. We muft not, 
however, be too copious, and difcriminate the value of each 
page ; but give a view of the whole by a careful fele€tion of 
thofe parts which will beft afcertain the real chara€ter of the 
work. 

The Introduétion is on the fuperior excellence of meg- 
tal acquifitions, and the firft fection on fpeech ; the ade. 
vantages of fpeaking with elegance and correétnefs. We 
wanted not, however, fo many authorities. The firft part is 
on accuracy of language, and the various inelegancies and ers 
rors of colloquial intercourfe, or fome occafionally met with 
in authors of credit. The inftances are, in general, well 
thofen: Ariftarchus, however, is not always, even in this 
plain path, free from error. He does not, for inftance, fee 
the force of the firft * could’ in the eleventh example. I could 
with him dead, means certainly the provocation is fo great as 
to juitify any revenge on my fide: I could wifh him dead if it 
were not a crime. Our author, in a fubfequent example, does 
not advert to the difhculty of diftinguifhing in converfation 
in’t from an’t. In a fubfequent feCtion, he does not diftinguifh 
between the force of the nouns of multitude, which may un- 
doubtedly be ufed with a verb either fingular or plural. He 
is equally erroneous in his obfervation on the force of thofe 
nouns, which have no fingular: when multitude is not implied 
in thefe, the verb may be fingular. In the inftance adduced, 
* the wages of fin is death,’ we think to be good Englifh. The 
fubject and the predicate are undoubtedly convertible, in many 
inftances; but a fkilful writer will vary his phrafe, and not 
wound the ear. Again: ‘ not to believe rafhly zs the finews 
of wifdom,’ isaccurate but unpleafing. Whatanfwers to the 
nominative cafe is fingular, and we are only hurt from being 
fenfible that the predicate may change places with the fubje&. 
if * foundation’ or ‘ force’ was placed inftead of finews the 
inconvenience would be avoided. When our author oppofes 
the pofition of Mr. Harris, juft mentioned, he errs againft the 
firft rules of logic, by adducing as examples a geuus and a fpe- 
cies; it was neyer contended, that in thefe inftances, the fub- 
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jet and the predicate were convertible. Of the vulgarifms we 
fhall felect an entertaining {fpecimen. 


‘ J got on horfeback within ten minutes after I received 
your letter, When I gct to Canterbury, I gor a chaife for 
town. But I got wet through before I got-to Canterbury, and 
{ have got fuch a cold as | fkall not be able to ge¢ rid of ina hurry. 
] got to the treafury about noon, but firft of all I got fhaved and 
dreft. I foon get into the fecret of getting a memorial before the 
board, but I could not get an anfwer then, however I got intelli- 
gence from the meffenger that ! thould moft likely get one the next 
mowing. As foon as I got back to my Inn, I got my fupper, and 
got to bed, it was not long before I gor to Heep. When I got up 
in the morning, I got my breakfaft, and then got myfelf drett, 
that I might get out in time, to get an anfwer to my memorial. 
As foon as 1 ger it, I gor into the chaife, and got to Canterbury 
by three: and about tea time, I got home. I have got nothing 
particular for you, and fo adieu. 

* Every phrafe in this extraé is in popular and perpetual ufe ; 
and it is far from my wifh, to deprive the yulgar, and the wealthy 
ilJiterate of fo convenient an abridgement of terms. On the cone 
trary, I recommend it to the pious care of Dr. ——— to compofe 

a hiftory of the world, on this elegant plan of abbreviation. All 
the events, from the birth of time to his Majefty’s journey to 
Cheltenham, may be detailed without the aid of a fingle verb in 
the Englihh language, the omnipotent—get—excepied. 

‘ This verb is of Saxon origin ; arrival at the place of deftina- 
tion, the primitive idea; hence acguifition ; and hence poffeffion. 
With the latter idea, the illiterate ufe it in conftru¢tion with—have 
—I have got; in other words, J have bave. E. g. 

‘ I eave got a father ninety years old. 

‘ For obvicus reafons, J have got a father muft be reftrited to 
—l poffefs ; confequently, it is abfurd to prefix—sbave—I have 
pif !! 
© It may, therefore, be adyanced as a general rule,—when fo/- 


JSefion is implied, it is vulgar to ufe—have—in conftruction with 
“got. 





‘ Permit me to add, our anceftors hone furnifhed us with innu- 
merable terms to exprefs all the ideas which the vulgar affix to 
their Fac totum— got. 

* Are you in queft of any thing ?. Do not exclaim with the illi- 
terate—J have got it. But fay—Ihave found it, or J have it— 
Here it is, &c. | 

‘ Again. I mounted my horfe, or Iwas on horfeback within 
ten minutes after I received your letter: as foon as 1 arrived at 
Canterbury, J engaged (or hired) (or fept into) a pott chaife for 
town. J was wet through belore J reached Canterbury, and J 

have 
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have (or I have taken) fach acoidasI fhall not eafily remove 
(or cure.) 

‘ 1 arrived atthe treafury about noon, being previoufly fhay- 
ed and dreft. I foon di/covered the fecret of introducing a memorial 
to the board; I could not, however, obtain an immediate an{wer ; 
but the meffenger told me, that I probably thould receive one, next 
morning. J returned to my Inn, /upt, went to bed, and /ept well, 
I rofe early, and dref# immediately after breakfaf that 1 might be 
in time for the anfwer to my memoria]. As foon as I received it, 
I took pott chaife, reached Canterbury by three, and my home a- 
bout tea time. J have nothing particular to add. Adieu.’ 

‘ It was not my defign to paraphrafe the extraé in terms of 
elegance: I only wifhed to prove, that men of common educa- 
tion might exprefs the ufual occurrences of life, without the aid 
of —get—and got—and I have got, &c.’ 


The general fenfe of get, or that neareft to its original fig- 
nification, is to obtain, and this idea will be found to pervade 
every part of the example. ‘ Do you fee’ is another vulga- 
rifm, which our author does not ridicule with equal fuccefs. 
Will and fhall, fo often mifplaced by our neighbours, and the 
numerous inelegancies of Dr. Blair, which we formerly no- 
ticed, in our review of his Lectures, furnifh copious fubjects 
of pleafantry and remark to Ariftarchus. We are furprifed 
that he fhould not have adverted to the Latin idiom, when he 
notices the impropriety of the term enjoy bad health. The 
fignification of gaudeo is very extenfive, and it pervades, we 
fay not with how much propriety, many parts of our language. 
Exped is a word that Ariftarchus might have noticed, as ap- 
plied often very inaccurately: lord Barrington, for inftance, 
is faid to have replied to an officer, who during the American 
war applied for leave of abfence: it is impoflible, fir—I expeé? 
the French to land every minute. 

The principal part of our author’s work relates to the ana- 
lyfis of founds, and the formation of language. In this, as we 
have already remarked, he mixes errors and abfurdities, with 
ingenious remarks and juft reflections. He is very unjuftly fe- 
vere on lord Monboddo, whofe work on the Origin and Pro- 
grefs of Language, though difgraced by many faults, is, on the 
‘whole, an excellent one. ‘The great error of Ariftarchus, 
which pervades all his reafoning, is his idea that the forms 
of letters are explicable on philofophical principles, and that 
the cyphers are of a very early date, beyond probably written 
secords. | : 


© The art of /peaking I conceive to be coeval with man. 
‘ The art of writing, I mean the prefent mode of wiating, origi- 
nated in the fymbols of the Chaldsan priefthood. 
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¢ [t is not an unreafonable poftulate that Noah himfelf poffefled 
the art of recording events, and of communicating inftructions by 
fymbols. But we have no fatisfaétory evidence of the faét, and it 
is inconfiftent with my fyftem of reafoning to deduce arguments 
from gratuitous affumptions. 

‘ It is alfo probable, a prior?, that religious difputes foon arofe 
among Noah’s defcendants. 

‘ This probability is realized by the facred hiftorian; for in 
the days of Nimrod, that powerful enemy to the tran{mitted creed 
of the faithful, the people were diftracted with herefies; and the 
ancient fymbols confounded. 

‘ By the intolerant fpirit of Nimrod, multidudes were dif- 
perfed in every dire€tion. They carried with them fuch fymbols 
as they approved, and fuperadded fuch as were neceflary to com- 
plete the credenda of the fect,’ 


92 


This is tracing the fubje€t too far; nor is Ariftarchus more 
correct in his theory of the early i invention of {mbolical fpeech, 
for he confiders children in a ftate of natyre, and then fup- 
pofes them to frame founds for abftraét ideas, before they have 
attained fenfible ones. Symbolical fpeech could never be ap- 
plied in the infancy of cultivation to the firft expreffions, for 
they would be either arbitrary, or imitative founds; and thefe, 
to be fufficiently expreflive, are always accompanied, in the 
favage ftate, by action. ‘The primitive letters are, in our aus 
thor’s opinion, fourteen, and he is ‘ fully per/uaded, (we couid 
with the foundation of his perfuafion had been adduced) that 
they were in ufe before the deluge. ‘They are A, B,C, D, E, I, 
L, M, N, O, R,S,U. From B are derived P, F, V; from 
C—G, K, QO, xX. From D—T, and the Greek e. From E, 
Eta, and H. The O, Circle, or Cypher is, according to A. 
riftarchus, the mark if 10. and the one before it only means 
one ten, in oppofition to 2, 3, or 4 tens. But, in this fubject, 
he confounds the ideas of numerical notation with multiplica- 
tion and addition. We fhall return to the letters, and fele& a 
curious inftance from our author's account of the converfion 
of letters, 


¢ C-—-Symbolical. G—K—Q—Derivatives. 

* Sson after the Trojan war, the Greeks began to regulate 
their alphabet by the preyailing diitinction in founds, K and fT 
were appointed to fucceed C in the beginning of words; and C 
confined to the middle, either alone as in AHMOC@ENHC, or 
combined with the Sigma, as in aséw. 

The Gothic and the Saxon alphabets have the effential form 
of-—C Cin pei fection, 
‘I proceed 
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© I proceed to.demonftrate that C was antiently ufed where we' 
employ G. 
reCrio puCnanpop EcfoCionT, 
Legio pugnando effugient. 
CONIVCI ET FILIO VENE MERENTIBUS, 
Conjugi et filio bene merentibus. , 


« In Spanith, digo for dico. Segundo for fecundo. 

‘ g Asto K, it is even denied a place in many alphabets an- 
tient, and modern. Latin, Armoric, Irifh, Portuguefe, Italian, 
French. ae 

< It was feldom ufed by the Saxons ; but often by the Goths 
and Grecians, and the Romans copied the latter for a fhort fpace. 

< ¢ Q. Is not in Hebrew, Greek, Iflandic, Saxon, Runic, 
antient Irifh, nor Cornifh. It is compounded of C and a vowel.”, 


The Saxon e and m — the Gothic jv E I R &N ares 


in our author’s opinion,the moft ancient fymbols in the world. 
So far as the fyftem of original and fymbolic letter goes, it 
is probably correct. The human voice acquires the a of va- 
rious and minute inflections only by degrees, and the words, 
when more numerous, render this acquifition neceflary for the 
purpofe of diftin@ion. Itis, in this way, that the early words 
are undoubtedly long, for what, in the more perfect languages 
is ftyled the radix, grammarians find, in ages long fubfequent 
to the original formation of the word, and generally in confe- 
quence of abftraction. Strangers, for inftance, a word of 
Grecian derivation, muft have been formed, fince it was a 
term neceflarily employed, long before the language had ace 
quired its prepofition eé—extra, though this is now confidered 
as its radix. , 
When to each fymbolic mark our author fixes a peculiar 
meaning, and traces it in the form of the letter, his abfurdi- 
ties are numerous, though fometimes entertaining. We fhall 
add the fignification of the fymbols, and one fpecimen of the 
obfervations. : | | 


‘ A. Motive *.—B. Innasrration.—C. Cause +.—D. 
CompLeTion {.—-E. Enercy §.—I, Extent |j.—L. Ex- 
TenT ¢.—M. Micur.—N. Propuction.—O. InpIviDUAL 
or WuHoLe.—R. Motion.—S. Existence,’ | 





« Give me leave to apprize you that in very remote antiquity 
innumerable words began with B, which are now {pelt with it’s 
derivatives F. P. V, efpecially when ufed imperatively, for as B 


ow 





‘ * Caufing motion, 44. Ad.— + Caufe, infrumental.—}t Caufe, total.— 
§ Caufe efficient, €. Energy or efi? procecding.— || Indefinite. | Longitudinal 
aud indireét.: 
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fignifies inhabit, feize, occupy —it was prefixed to what gramma- 
rians are pleafed to denominate verés, in the fame manner 4s it i$ 
now prefixed to other parts of fpeech. B— gone means be in mo~ 
tion, B—good means be in goodue/s. In the revolution of ages, 
polite writers declined it’s fervices. The populace indeed have fo 
ftrong an attachment to this antient mode of diction that they B— 
{patter and B—fprinkle all the verbs in the language. Dr. John- 
fon has retained feveral in his di€tionary which are obfolete in ele- 
gant life, 

‘ B—C. That is—Be the Caufe. Abbreviated. B—Cau/e. 
E.G. Fal fciam Be the Caufe of my knowing —B—Cau/e my 
knowing—, or cau/e me to know. 

_ © The—A—is incidental: in the preterite it makes fici; in 
compounds flcio—merely for diftin@ion of founds. 

‘ q To all fymbols expreflive of energy or motion, the an- 
tients poftfixed —D—to indicate the completion of fuch energy 
or motion, Hence we have—-T—at the end of fad, ad, &c. 

© I leave it to the learned to determine whether this is a con- 
fequence of the rode fimplicity of primitive diction, or of philo- 
fopbical refinement. ‘The fact is indifputable. E.G. 

* Sci quis Hemonem leiberom feiens dui D, Parricida D efto D. 

© In alto D Mari D puenando D. Dauilian pillar. 

‘Were I permitted to fpeak in the fchools, I might add-—C is 
a caufe in Potentia; ad is a caufe in ef. 

« When you fpeak imperatively, you excite the dormant power ; 
and the obedient perfon acts. When he has finifhed, he has aét— 
ED the part allotted him. 

‘ Nowthe fymbol—D —indicates ation completed. It is a—C 
—clofed with a line—D. And in this it differs from—-O—For 
the circle is efentially complete ; the femicircle ¢fensially imper- 
fect. | 

‘ @ It is remarkable that in the [fandie tongue—D—is named 
the Tyr: thatis the chfer. In Armoric to tei is to clofe, thatch, or 
complete. 

‘ C—fignifies that the recipient is open to action. Open to in- 
quiry. D—that the action 1s completed, the inquiry cloféd. Li- 
terally the conclu/fion of the energy—E—. How natural! how 
elegant !’ 


We muft now leave Ariftarchus, whofe ingenuity we have 
commended, and whofe errors have pleafed and inftructed us, 
for they are the errors of genius; they are faults much more 
interefting than the level accuracy of many works which pafs 
through our hands, where, though we cannot blame, we fome- 
times are inclined to fleep. With lefs hafte, and in better 
circumftanees, our author might been a pleafing and accurate 
inftructor, | : 


The 
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The Freedom of Human Aétion explained and vindicated : 
which the Opinions of Dr. Priefiley on the Subjeé? are sarc 
cularly confidered. 8v0. 45. Boards. Nicol. 1791. 


"TH celebrated queftion will probably never be decided: 
the confcioufnefs of poflefling the power to choofe, to re~ 
ject what is difagreeable or hurtful, and to fele€t what is pleaf- 
ing or falutary, as it at once influences the unlearned or unene 
quiring, biaffes in a more imperceptible degree, the rational 
enquirer. It requires much time and. frequent examination 
to difcover that our internal, as well as external fenfes, are fal- 
jacious; that much of what we fee is vifionary, that our cleareft 
perceptions are often unreal. Our prefent author engages in 
the queftion, apparently without prejudice; but he foon pre- 
vents us from implicitly trufting his reafoning, by a want of 
accuracy in his diftin€tions, and fome obvious evrors in his re- 
marks. ‘The early diftinction of a€tive and paffive, as well as 
the peculiar excellence of each, not accurately perceived in the 
material world, and applied too harfhly to the mental func- 
tions, are alanine of this kind. ‘The confufion of defires and 
motives, often confidered as fynonymous, is another error 
which pervades the whole reafoning: we cannot, for thefe 
and fimilar reafons, truft our author’s conclufions; and it 
would involve us in endlefs difputes to follow him very mi- 
nutely in his arguments. We fhall felect his propofitions : 


© Propofition 1. That the nature of the will, or whether it be 
free or neceflary, muft be determined folely from an examination 
into its qualities, as an inherent caufe, and not from its connexe 
ion with motives. 

‘ Propofition 2. That the will poffeffes an active power of a 
fort very different from that of any other faculty of the mind, and 
which is the bafis of free-agency. 

‘ Propofition 3. ‘That the will alfo poffeffes a power, by which 
it is enabled (through the medium of certain auxiliary motives, if 
they be wanted) to form a volition in favour of any afligned mo- 
tive of the number, which may exilt ina cafe of deliberation and 
choice. Or, in other words, that the will is endowed with a pro- 
perty of fo varying and fixing its volitions, as entities it to be 
deemed ftriftly free. 

‘ Propofition 4. That, whether the will be free, or not free, 
a definite volition will always be formed in definite circumftances, 
Or, that from the truth of a definite volition being formed in de- 
finite circumftances, no proof can be drawn either that the will is 
free or neceflary.’ 


The firft and third propofitions are the moft decifive ones in 
this quettion.— The meaning of the firft, if we rightly com- 
| prehend 
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prehend it, is, that the will, acted on by motives, is /o far paf- 
five; and this is what our author calls (we think illogically) 
an § inherent caufe,’ without meaning to imply that it may 
not become active in its turn. But to decide the queftion, it 
is neceflary, he informs us, to enquire ow the will follows 
motives ; whether it be ‘in a way that may be deemed free, 
or in one that ought to be deemed neceflary.’—This is followed 
up in the third propofition, by the author’s attempt to fhow that 
the will may vary, and fix its volitions. We mean not to 
quibble with words, or to afk how the will appears, but in its 
action of volition, or how volition can fix volition? The au- 
thor means, perhaps, that motives appear, at different times, 
in views varioufly farcible, and what may influence at one time 
will ceafe to influence at another ; fo that the mind feems free 
in fele€ting thofe objects, to obtain which, the motive is fuffi- 
ciently ftrong, and the volition fufficiently powerful to be 
drawn out in action. Even if this is the idea it feems to be 
fallacious. The influence of every material caufe is modified 
by the ftate of the body acted @n, even when the a€tion is 
moft neceflary; and the influence of mental caufes muft be 
the fame. If, for inftance, the fight of meat neceffarily in- 
duces the fenfation of hunger, when the ftomach is well, the 
motive is fufficiently powerful to countera& the inclination to 
purfue other bufinefs; but when the ftomach is difordered, it 
no longer excites the wifh to eat in preference to another 
engagement. Thefe are connections partly material, but purely 
neceflary, where there is f{carcely any veftige of freedom of ac- 
tion. If however on the contrary, the mind is deeply engaged 
in any deep inveftigation, the motive of eating will fcarcely 
excite volition on the fight of food. The whole of our au- 
thor’s reafoning proves nothing more than that motives act in 
different circumitances, with different degrees of force : it does 
not prove that, in given circumftances, the influence of mo- 
tives is not neceffarily connected with the fuitable actions; 
‘ in other words, the will is xot endowed with a property (our 
author fhould have faid power) of fo varying and fixing its vo- 
litions, as entitles it to be deemed ftridtly Free? The will is 
influenced by motives which vary in their power of drawing it 
into motion, according to the different ftates and conditions of 
the mind; but which, in given circumftances, are always fol- 
lowed by fimilar a€tions. 

In the fubfequent parts of the volume, where our author 
purfues the fubjeét in fome collateral and lefs dire€&t views, we 
perceive, we think, fimilar inaccuracy. The following paflage 
is more correct: we have, in our review of Mr. Cooper’s Ef- 
fays, glanced at the fubje€t; and may, ata future time, refume 
it. Itis only neceflary at prefent to repeat, that the ae 
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which convince us ‘that definite aCtions are connected with de- 
finite motives,’ cannot, in any refpect, apply to the deity. Mo- 
tives can only influence a¢tions; with a view to fome end; and 
if to affume the ftrongeft ground, the deity be fuppofed incapa- 
ble of acting inconfiftent with his attributes, his faculties and 
powers are {till unlimited, and the fame motives may be purfued 
_ to the fame ends by an infinite number of different methods. 
Is he limited in the end? They are the limits with which he 
has confined himfelf, and prove only that * God cannot be the 
author of evil, but of good.’—-Let us attend, however, to our 
author. 


‘ Inconclufion of thefe remarks I fhall juft obferve, that if (as 
the neceffitarians urge as a leading principle of their doétrine) no- 
thing cae be free, that is not independent of all influence and con- 
néxion, then it is evident the deity cannot be free, as his actions 
are doubtlefs under the influence of motives, and fomehow con- 
nected with fomething that precedes. This, indeed, thefe fecta- 
ries have of late not fcrupled to grant. The inference is an un- 
pleafing one, to fay noworfeofit. But is there not danger of its 
being made more fo, by carrying the deduction a ftep farther ? 
The deity, we allow, exifts neceffarily, and if he do not poffefs 
freedom, (to feparate his actions, as it were, from the ground of 
his being) muft we not conlude, that every thing we know, or can 
conceive; all exiftence, and every occurrence refpecting both time 
and eternity, is grounded upon neceflity in one form or other? 
‘Neceffity thus becomes all in all; and how we honour God in the 
conception, is not eafy to make out. Surely, then, thefe infe- 
rences, in fo very myfterious a province of inquiry, fhould, at 
ence, ftrike the principles which produce them from every modett 
and well-informed mind; and if imagination’s guilt (as the poet 
calls it) may enter into our {peculations, where can it be more 
clearly feen, than in fabricating fyftems of theology, of which 
thefe principles make a part?’ 


Though we cannot highly compliment our author as.an ac 
curate metaphyfician, he appears through every page of his 
work to be a truly pious and a pee man. ‘Thefe are qualities, 
without which, learning and {fcience are lighter than air, and 
more infignificant than the motes in the fun-beams. 





An Expofition of the Beginning of Genefise—An Expo/fition of the 
Epifile to the Romans.—The Do€trine j he dag rag ong 
@EOY, or the Formof God. By W. Lewelyn. 4Velss Suse 
10s. Gd. fewed. Evans. 4791. 


PPHERE is a certain fet of men whe delight to involve every 

thing they treat of in myftery and confufion. Fromthe 

fimpleft _ they draw the moft unaccountable conclufions ; 
an 
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and deviate from the plain road of reafon and probability inte 
the unlimited regions of fancy and conjecture. We will not 
fay of this extraordinary writer that too much learning, but 
probably that too much reading, not fufficiently digefted, hath 
made him mad. Mr. L. may be very fane upon all ordinary 
fubje&ts, but on the prefent he is wrapt into the clouds of in- 
explicable nonfenfe. The whole is a rhapfodical effufton, that 
in many places borders upon blafphemy. It has ho preface, 
nor other preamble, but fimply the following Dedication : 


‘To THE READER. 


« A {park may either wholly ceafe 
Q@r foon create its own increafe : 
And am his well-wither, 
W. Leweryn.’ 


An ided of Mr. L.’s talent and performance may be colle¢t- 
ed from his Introdudtion. 


* God flowed into his own bofom; was at. home in his own 
mind, and joy fprung up within himfelf in perfect effufion from 
the excellency of his being. He was his own theatre and prof- 
pect, and needed no /andkip without totake his eye. He was /- 
ciahle within himfelf, and a complete companion :’ alias, good ccm- 
pany.’ 

In this frantic ftyle does Mr. L. defcribe the plienomena of 
the Mofaic creation, through,a feries of 195 pages; clear/y de- 
monftrating the doctrine of a Trinity, the prodigious learning 
of the ante-diluvians, avd the almoft divine excellencies ot 
Adam, near whom the Creator is declared to have 


— ftood with a critical defign, and heard him define and deli- 
neate the intricate and complicated works of infinite wifdom, with 
the fame accuracy and brevity as him/elf would have done; and to 
have declared that no difficulty could entangle him, no depth could 
puzzle him, no myftery could make him hang down his head, nor 
put him to a minute ftand. His penetration was irrefiftible, his 
underftanding meafured all depths, and laid open all myfteries; 
no chain or complication of difficulties could entangle his intel- 
leéts.’ 


Again, 


‘ O Adam, great was thy day! how vaft thy mind! there was 
no fearching of thy underftanding: THy CREATOR TRIED TO 
PUZZLE THEE, AND FAILED!’ 





Quoufquam abutere 
patientia nofira ? 


Expofition 
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Expofition of the Epifile to the Romans. 


After the fpecimen given in the preceding article, much illu- 
mination cannot be expected from an expofition by Mr. L. of 
the abftrufe epiftle to the Romans. It is in truth fuch a far- 
rago, we will not call it compofition, as might be predicted, 
What St. Paul left obfcure, Mr. L. renders completely dark ; 
what was difficult, becomes unintelligible. On the plaineft 
fubjects, Mr. L. has the faculty of inveloping himfelf in con- 
fufion: when he traverfes the myfterious paths of predeftina- 
tion, free-will, and the divine prefcience, he is totally incom- 
prehenfible. ‘To treat Mr. L. with a fimile in his own fami- 
liar way, he is like a mole, which, though put on the plaineft 
ground, will work its way out of fight in a moment. 


Doétrine of Baptifm. 


In the account of baptifm Mr. L. is lefs eccentric than in 
his former productions. He is occafionally fedate and ever 
judicious. ‘The reafon may be, that it is a folemn declaration 
of his principles; which, it feems, his enemies had called in 
queftion, by afferting that in his heart he favoured the do€trine 
of adultimmerfion. From this charge he laborioufly, and pere 
haps fomewhat uncharitably, exculpates himfelf; afhrming 
that he knows not any ftep that-can be taken more effeCtualHy 
to fecure perdition, than the practice alluded to. This is, on 
the whole, no mean collection of the chief arguments in be- 
half of poedo-baptifm; and difplays with fome force the ob- 
jections againit the oppofite doctrine. 


MOP®H QEOY. 


On this myfterious fubjec&t we may reafonably expeé to find 
Mr. L. quite at home; and he begins with the extraordinary 
affertion, that before we can truly worfhip God, we muft have 
an idea of bis per/onal form, and tet before our minds a deline- 
ated objeé?. It would have been but a reafonable condefcen- 
fion, if Mr. L. had imparted Avs idea of God’s perfonal form, 
as wellas his rea/ ideas of the divine effence: for in this latter 
refpeét, he is much at variance with himfelf. Having in vol. 
i. exprefly maintained the doctrine of the Trinity, and aflerted 
that * God is one in three, and three in one ; God is truly and 
numerically one; and truly and numerically three, and they 
make one perfon as truly and numerically as if there exifted 
but one only;’ he obferves in the prefent volume that, ‘ the 
doétrine of Athanafius is dreadful in nature.’ 


« The diftance and difparity between the perfons, renders the 
idea of perfonal onenefs, or unity, a thing altogether inadmiffible 
and injurious to the mind. It crouds with ill-proportiored come 
pounds, unnatural connections, and alliances, things irreconcilable, 
, wnparpelled, 
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unparalleled, diverfe, out of the ways. So that the mind muftres 
fign to a jumble of conjunétions altogether foreign to natural ideas.? 


It is difficult, amidft all Mr. L.’s confeffions and declara- 
tions, to afcertain exaCtly what is his creed. He is not an. 
Athanafian, a Socinian, nor an Arian; and yet he is each of 
them by turns. He makes no fcruple of demolifhing his ad- 
verfary; and then; like the eaftern magician, transfufes his 
own foul into the deceafed body, and exhibits the very fame 
appearance himfelf: 





iA Charge intended to have been delivered to the Clergy of Nor- 
wich, at the Primary Vifitation of George, Lord Bifhop of that 

Diocefe. 4to: 1s: Robinfons. 1791. 

OUR very able, intelligent, and refpectable prelate, though 

confined to the bed of ficknefs*, is unwilling to omit any 
opportunity of being ufeful, and has confequently publifhed 
the Charge that he intended to deliver. His inftrutions to 
his clergy relate to the nature of God and of man, the faving 
principle of faith, the importatite and ufe of the church, the 
obedience due to civil government, the neceflity of a pure life 
and a holy converfation. | | 

On each of thefe fubjeéts the bifkop enlarges, and difplays 
a rational, calm, unaffected piety, much good fenfe, and a 
found judgment. In one or two points he feems to go rather 
farther than experience may warrant in the prefent times; but 
the awful fituation in which he is placed may render this to 
him a mean infufficient confideration. __ 

The firft fubjeQ, ‘ the Nature of God,’ leads him to an en- 
quiry of which we {hall have occafion hereafter to fpeak more 
at large; but we cannot refift tranfcribing his fentiments on 
this point : 

‘ How ofteri hath it been urged, that we ought not to receive 
the faith which the firft fathers of the church, and the fucceeding’ 
fathers of the reformation, have délivered to us, becaufe we are of 
Jate years fo far advanced above them in knowledge? But I have 
never feen the connection pointed out between any modern im- 
provements in fcience, and the new doétrines of reformers in the- 
ology. Weare certainly much improved; for inftance, in the art 
of eking time-keepersy above thofe who lived an hundred years 
ago; but no man will fay that we thence derive any advantage 
for numbering our days more wrfely ; or that we have any clearer 
ideas of eternity than we had before. An eminent artift in this 
way may doubt of the Apoftles Creed ; but then there is no vifible 
telation between his art and his unbelief. ‘The conceit of fupe- 
tior learning has always had an ill effect upon chriftianity ; and is 





* The bifhop died the 17th ink, fince this critique Was written. 5 
frequently 
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frequently found in thcfe who have no great matters to value 
themfelves upon. We may be as learned as we can make our- 
felves, and yet continue good chriftians; becaufe true learning 
and true religion were never yet at variance; but the moment we 
dire vain of our learning, we begin tobe in danger, and fome folly 
or othe: is not far off.’ 


It is juftly and properly remarked by Dr. Horne; that ma- 
denial al quantities and qualities are incommenfurate; that 
many of the difficulties complained of refult from confounding 
the reafoning on thefe very diflimilar fubjects. 

The ¢ Nature of Man’ has been, in the bifhop’s opinion, 
equally miftaken; and if we were not dead in fin, Chriit died 
in vain. ‘ The faving principle of Faith’ is the next object, 
and Dr. Horne agrees fully with Dr. Horfley, that divines have 
too much negle: Sed the doétrines of religion i in their preach- 
ing. Natural religion as a fy{tem is, in his opinion, a new 
phenomenon, a fliow y meteor, tranfitory, and with little iup- 
port. The ‘ Conititution of the Church of Chrift’ leads our 
venerable author to foie pofitions which we mutt hefitate in 
commending, without a little referve. That ecclefiafticai hiftory 
has been corrupted by the prejudices of hiftorians, we can ea- 


‘fily believe ; ea the necethty of feceflion in the epifcopal of- 


fice, on the ground alledged by our author, would form a gene- 

ral princi ple, which on other occafions we _ find inconveni« 
aa The doctrines refpecting the ftate are very judicious; 
and the remarks, in oppofition to modern weGnecs, able and con- 
vincing. The laft part, refpecting the conduct of life, parti- 
cularly applied to the lives and manners of the clergy, demand 
our fulleft and moft unreferved commendation. On “the whole, 
if the event which is fo much feared, and will he fo generally 

‘ecretted, thould | happen, the ne may, with the moft heart- 
felt happinefs, reflect, that his laft ‘work has not difgraced his 
£srmer ones; and that his life has been, without exception, de- 
dicated to the glory cf God, and to the promoting the beft in- 
terelts and the general happineis of mankind. 





— — 


4A Char ve delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Llandaff » June, 
oi. By R. at tlon ny DD. D. Lord Bifhop of Llandaff. 
4to. 5. fewed. Evans 


THE fubftance of this Charge has been circulated in 

manufcript; and from the little inaccuracies which muft 
neceflarily attend copies made from recolle@tion, it has ac- 
qaired a celebrity sad import: my that it would not proba- 
biy have otherwile attained. In the publication:-there is not 
tne leatt fufpicion that any ee has been foftened or altered ; 


and our refpeet for _ Watt on, as well as the accidental cir- 
Cait. Rev. N. Ar. (1V.) Fan. 1792. G cum- 
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cumftances which have rendered this addrefs important, will 
excufe our enlarging farther on it than we have ufually done 
on fimilar works. 
The liberality of Dr. Watfon’s fentiments are fufficiently 
known; and if we were to change the term, and ftyle it a too 
fervile complaifance to vifionary refinements and innovations, 
we fhould not, in the opinion of fome, employ language too 
harth. In reality, Dr. Watfon, with great and extenfive views, 
feems in fome inftances to have yielded too far, and to have 
countenanced with his approbation and example, changes, 
which, though at firft apparently harmlefs, may be ultimately 
dangerous. We have little doubt that he apprehends no dan- 
ger from thefe fubmiflions to popular prejudice; and thinks 
that, under the projected alterations, both the church and ftate 
would be fully fecured.—He begins with mentioning the late 
revolution in France, on the propriety of which he profefles 
himfelf incapable of deciding. As a friend to civil freedom, 
he approves of it ; as leading to democratic licentioufnefs, 
he hefitates: at all events, he thinks, by this ftruggle, the 
French will obtain an habeas corpus act, trial by jury, and an 
impartial adminiftration of public iuftice. In this part, his 
lordfhip’s opinions deferve our moft unreferved commenda- 
tion. In our fituatiom, he remarks, there may be fome things 
which require a reform ; but he adds, that we are a happy peo- 
ple, and would do well to be jealous of any violent attempts to 
amend cither the civil or ecclefiaftical conftitution. He feems, 
however, to doubt, in the Note, whether he who attempts to 
reform the rotten parts of a conftitution, may not be a great- 
er friend to it than he who wifhes religioufly to reftrain 
any attempt at reformation. In this general form the quef- 
tion will fearcely admit of difeuffion : it will be varied in its 
appearanee by the particular circumftances of its different 
arts. 
‘The changes in the ecclefiaftical conftitution of France he 
adverts to more particularly, and obferves, that the church of 
France is ftill richer than the church of England, for the re- 
venue of the former amounts to fix millions {terling ; but that 
of the latter falls fhort of two: the proportion of people he 
{uppofes to be that of 8 to 24; but the true proportion fhould 
be the number of ecclefiaftics. As itis, we think the church 
of France is xot richer, for the number is (at Jeaft was) cer- 

tainly more than 24 millions. The fuppreflion of monafteries, 
every reflecting perfon will join with the bifhop of Landaff in 
commending. 

The great queftion, however, that of univerfal toleration, 
remains. When Dr. Watfon ufes this language, we are per~ 


fuaded 
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{uaded he means not to miflead; but univerfal, or even com- 
plete, toleration, feems to be fhort of what the Diflenters wifh: 
for, to remove every barrier, would be levelling all diftinc- 
tions ; and if one was not fuperior, it could no longer to- 
“erate. Let us attend, however, to the author’s reafoning. 


« A queftion, however, here arifes—Whether it be the duty of 
the magiftrate to provide, at the public expence, teachers of one 
fe& of Chriftians (for I fpeak not now of Pagan or Mahometan 
magiftrates, but confine my confideration to a Chriftian magif- 
trate), or teachers of every fect into which his fociety may hap- 
pen to be divided. This is a queftion which cannot perhaps be 
eafily decided by thofe who ferioufly confider it: I mufl not, on 
this occafion, undertake to difcufs it; I will rather affume as a 
principle to be admitted, that the morals of the community will be 
better fecured by an exclufive eftablifhment at the public expence 
of the teachers of one feét, than by a co-eftablifhment of the 
teachers of different fects of Chriflians. Yet I can never admit 
that it is agreeable either to the principle on which civil fociety 
is formed, or ufeful to the attainment of the ends men have in 
view in forming fuch fociety, that thofe who differ from the reli- 
gion of the magiiftrate fhould, on account of that difference alone, 
be fubje& to perfecution ; and an exclufion from civil offices is 
perfecution : it is not indeed the perfecution of the Inquifition or 
of Smithfield; it differs from them in degree, but it refembles 
them in kind. -I have argued myfelf into this opinion in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Punifhment for religious opinions is perfecution, 
and evil of any kind, infli€ted by the authority of the civil ma- 
giftrate, is punifhment. This evil may refpect a man’s perfon, of 
liberty, or property, or character, Civil incapacity, brought 
upon men by law, is an evil affecting their property and their 
character: their chara€ter, as it expofes them to the imputation 
of being bad citizens; their property, as it takes from them the 
pofiibility of acquiring advantages attendant on certain civil of- 
fices. ‘Thefe advantages, whether they confilt of wealth, power, 
influence, or honour, are worth fomething ; their velue may be 
varioufly appreciated ; yet being worth fomething, the pofiibility 
of acquiring them js worth fomething, and the taking away from 
any man that poflibility on account of his religion, 1s perfecu- 
tion ¢. The law indeed does not permit every man to be a cler- 
gyman, a lawyer, or a phyfician ; but the ground of this prohi- 

bition 








©+ An objection to this manner of arguing has vceurred to me, and | have 
No inclination to conceal it.— he fupreme mayiltrate im every civil commu- 
nity has a right to take from the individuals compofing that community, avy 
p ttion of their aval property which he may judge requifite for promoting 

the public good, for fecuring the public faf.ty. “_ principle, I believe, a 
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bition is quite different from that by which men of integrity and 
ability, and every way qualified for the difcharge of their duties, 
are hindered from executing civil offices on account of their re- 
ligious opinions.’ 


On this fubje&t we need only remark, that the alliance be- 
tween church and ftate, generally confidered, is a jargon. It, 
has only a meaning, when the principles of any particular 
church are inimical te thofe of the ftate: this has been the 
cafe with the Papifts, and is at prefent with the Diffenters, 
who are generally attached to republican do€trines, as tuey 
feem to have fhown in their refolutions, and late publica- 
tions. In a political view, an obfervation of Dr. Watfon is 
certainly of importance. The Diffenters are now united 
by a common caufe: if this caufe of union were removed, 
their real differences of opinion would be fufficiently power- 
ful to prevent any danger from their union. We know not, 
however, whether a fullicient bond might not remain, at leaft 
to occafion anarchy and difturbances.— We fhall conclude our 
account of this very candid addrefs by the following pafia- 
ges, in the clofe of the Charge: we muft leave the comment 
to our readers. 


‘ The gofpel of Chrift has been poluted by the craft of men; 
it has fuffered this pollution from the earlieft ages of the church 
to the prefent times; and nothing, under God’s providence, feems 
more fitted to reftore it to its original purity than the fober zeal 
of learned and unprejudiced inguiries after truth. Statefmen in 
general, and, I am forry to add, too many churchmen, are ene- 
mies to free’ inquiry. It is a maxim with many of both denomi- 
nations, that the religion which is eftablifhed in a country mutt 
be maintained; and they are difpofed to calumniate and to punifh 
thofe who would call in queftion any of its do&trines, This prin- 
ciple originates, probably, in the churchman, from an apprehen- 
fion of the mifchief which may attend innovation: and it origi- 
nates, probably, in the ftatefman, either from a confined knowledge 





not univerfally admitted; it appears, however, to me to be juft, and this 
principle being admitted, does it not follow that the magiftrate has at leaft an 
equal right to ufe, for the fame ends, the contingent property of individuals, 
attendant on their eligib:lity to certain offices? May he not juftly fay to fuch 
individuals,— The majority of the perfonsconftituting the civil fociety ef which 
you ae members, is of opinion, that the public fafety will be better fecured 
by your beng deprived of che proférty appertaining to certain offices, than 
by your being pofieffed of it. You, the minority, are of a different opinion ; 
and there is no common judge to determine which is in the right. You are 
at liberty to form another civil fociety ; but whilit you continue members of 
this, you ought to acquiefce in the judgment of the majority.—This objec- 
tion is not fo ftrong as that nothtg can be faid to invalidate it; nor is it fo 
weak as that nothing cau be urged in its fupport : 1 am fatisfied with having 
impartially Rated it.’ 
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of the Chriftian fyitem, or from a belief that one mode of religion 
may anfwer the purpofe of government as weil as another, and 
that all religions are but ftate contrivances, to afliit the impotency, 
and to enlarge the extent of human Jaws. Whilft this principle 
remains in the heart of any man, free inquiry in religious concerns 
will, as far as his influence reaches, be checked; and if the tem- 
per of the times does not controul the temper of the man, pains 
and penalties will be inflicted on ail thofe, who, in confcience, 
differ from the doétrines of the ftate. 

‘ The divine doctrines of our holy religion want not the aid of 
human laws for their fupport. When Chriftian magiftrates aflume 
to themfelves the right of interpreting doubtiul paffages of fcrip- 
ture in adefinite fenfe, they poliute the altar of tne Lord. thougn 
with a view, perhaps, of adorning and defending it, and often 
fanctify error by the authority of civil laws. The hittory of the 
church, from the time of its civil eftablifhment, affords a thou- 
fand proofs of the truth of this remark. Examine the atts of the 
councils, convened by imperial or royal authority in different parts 
of the Chriftian world, from the council of Nice to the council of 
Trent, and you will find, that in many of them fuch dottrines 
were eftablifhed as we proteftants believe to be abfolute errors. 
Iixamine the confeffions of faith of the different proteitant churches 
now fubfifting in Europe, and you will obferve in many of them 
fuch a diverfity of doctrine as will make you with that none of 
them had affumed any portion of that infallibility which they pro- 
perly denied to the church of Rome. 

‘ In fine, my brethren, you, perhaps, will think it to be your 
duty, and I am convinced that it is mine, to endeavour to fecure the 
protection of God in another world, by propagating the pure 
gofpel of his fon in this: and the purity of that gofpel can by no 
mean be fo well afcertained as by a modeit and fincere inquiry in- 
to what has been written by the evangelifts and apoitles, rather 
than into what has been delivered by Calvin or Arminius, by Sa- 
beliius or Socinus,’ 


- —— 


The Nature, Extent, and Province of Human Reafon confidered. 
12mo. 35. Boards. Edwards. 1791. 





HE great fundamental argument of the modern refining 
theologians is, that reafonable and accountable creatures 
cannot be expected to believe what is contrary to reafon; for, 
if they are accountable becaufe they are rational beings, their 
reafon mutt be defigned to affift their comprehention and be- 
lief. This argument, fpecious and plaufible as it is, cannot 
be admitted without fome difcuffion. The terms are not pro- 
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perly limited, and the province of reafon is miftaken. Per- 
haps reafon is folely and exclufively employed in eftimating 
and afcertaining the relation of material objects, or the ideas 
derived from them: it appears capable of doing no more, and 
is, in general, limited in its excurfions, by our comprehenfion. 
The mathematician compares length, extent, and folidity ; 
and, from the relation, draws his conclufions : but he evolves 
rather than difcovers, and only fees with more clearnefs, in 
his conclufion, what was more involved in his theorem. The 
moral philofopher argues on virtue, and fhows its relation to hu- 
man happinefs, by pointing out its expedience, and its utility in 
promoting the good of the whole. But his argument, in an 
abftra&t form, is fcarcely lefs fenfible. He generalifes only 
the idea of the virtuous man, and of a happy community, in 
confequence of the benefits arifing, by his conduct and exam- 
ple, to the group of individuals. Nor does he more than the 
mathematician add to our knowledge, or introduce ideas not 
involved in his principles. He only analyfes the happinefs, 
fhewing its fource and its confequences. When we go be- 
yond the province of reafon, we are foon loft in confufion, or 
our conclufion terminates in an abfurdity; and this is ufually 
the cafe, when we depart from a foundation laid on the ideas 
borrowed from our fenfes. The principle or the reafoning 
is eonfequently wrong, and it is of confequence to enquire in 
what particular we firft deviate from our ftable ground. If 
we examine the reafoning of thofe who contend that every 
thing in the word is material, or of thofe who are equally 
contident that we have no evidence of matter exifting, we fhall 
find that the error, in the firft ftep, has produced the uncer- 
tainty. Berkley’s firft principle led him aftray, for he faw ac- 
tion without a material caufe; and believing that it may in 
any cafe be produced without a material agent, none was, in 
any cafe, required. The oppofite fect was equally in error : 
they found the ideas of refiftance fallacious in fome cafes, and 
concluded that it probably was fo in every other. 

If then the province of reafon is only to examine the rela- 
tions of material objects, and when we ftep beyond this, we 
are loit in confufion and error, is it to be expected that we 
¢1n fathom the councils of the syne #07 « or eftimate the pro- 
priety and the judgments of his works ? Even in thofe of his 
works, which are more purely material, our inveftigation goes 
but a little way, and we foon find ourfelves perplexed. When 
we afcend:to a fuperior fcale of beings, and attempt to invef- 
tigate the extent of {uperior intelligence, our enquiry ends in 
words only. Are we then to fuppofe, that, while in tucceffive 
gradations, we fee animal life defcending to bodies inanimate 
and inorganic, that there are no gradations above us? Is the 
power 
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power of the Almighty limited by the human race ? and are we 
his chiefeft works ? Yet we mutt believe, if reafon is our onl 
guide; for we have no ideas of any thing beyond the talents 
and qualifications of humanity. 

After having thus very briefly ftated the queftion in a way, 
that we think unprejudiced and difpaflionate, let us attend to 
the authors before us, for they are many. ‘The late bifhop of 
St. David’s Charge, in which he recommends to the preachers 
the choice not only of moral fubjects, but thofe of divinity alfo ; 
not the doctrines of the fecond table exclufively, but fome of 
the peculiar tenets of chriftianity, occafioned a converfation be- 
tween fome clergymen of his diocefe, the refult of which is 
now before us; and, without engaging to defend every paf- 
fage, or to approve of every kind of argument, we may add, 
that we think this ‘ Confideration’ able and judicious. 

In the firft chapter, the authors enquire whether there be 
any thing in the nature and condjtion of man, to oblige him to 
think that his own reafon is to be the judge of dodtrines re- 
vealed from God. If we admit the principles juft ftated, it 
will appear, that man is fo far from being obliged to entertain 
this opinion, that he is wholly incapable of it; and to ex- 
ac this duty would be nearly as unreafonable as to require 
of a blind man to affert, in their varying fucceflive fhades, dif- 
ferent coleured cloths. But, in all this enquiry, we fhould 
perhaps fubftitute comprehenfion for reafon. We think, for 
inftance, that the divinity of Chrift is exprefsly pointed out 
in the gofpel. How can we conceive, objects an unitarian, 
that the Divine Being put on humanity, and become a man? 
It is contrary to reafon. ‘This is incorrect language : we can- 
not cenceive it; and therefore it is not an object of our rea- 
fon. It relates to principles different from matter, which we 
are totally unacquainted with, and of courfe whofe relations 
we cannot know. ‘Thofe who think the trinity is with equal 
certainty taught by the Evangelifts, may make the fame reply : 
the doctrine is in no refpect the object of our reafoning fa- 
culty, and cannot therefore be ftyled reafonable or unreafon- 
able. Our authors purfue the fubje& in a different train of 
reafoning, and prove thgir pofition very fatisfactorily. 


« Every other inftance of vanity, every degree of perfonal 
pride, and felf-efteem, may be a pardonable weaknefs in compa- 
rifon of this. For, how fmall is that pride, which only makes 
us prefer our perfonal beauty or merit to that of our fellow- 
creatures, when compared with a felf-confiding reafon, which is 
too haughty to adore any thing in the divine counfels, which it 
cannot fully comprehend; or to fubmit to any directions from 
God, but fuch as its own wifdom could prefcribe, er approve? 
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Thus much it is certain, that there can be no medium in this 
matter. The claiming this authority to our own reafon, mutt 
either be a very great duty, or amongit the greateit of fins. 

‘ If it be a fin, to admit of any fecrets in divine providence— 
If it be acrime, to afcribe wifdom and goodnefs to God in things 
we cannot comprehend—lIf it be a bafenefs and meannefs of {pi- 
rit, to believe that God can teach us better, or more than we can 
teach ourfelves—If it be a fhameful apoftacy from the dignity of 
our nature, to be humble in the hands of God, to fubmit to any 
myfterious providence over us, to comply with any other methods 
of homage and adoration of him, than fuch as we could of our- 
felves contrive and juftify, then it is certainly a great duty to af- 
fert and maintain this authority of our own reafon. 

‘ On the other hand ; If the profoundeft humility towards God, 
be the highett inftance of piety—If every thing within us and 
without us, if every thing we know of Ged, every thing we know 
of ourfelves, preach humility to us, as the foundation of every 
virtue, as the life and foul of all holinefs—If fin had its begin- 
ning from pride, and hell be the effect of 1t; if devils are what 
they are through fpiritual pride and felf conceit, then, we have 
great reafon to believe, that the claiming this authority to our 
reafon, in oppofition to the revealed wifdom of God, is not a 
frailty of Aefh and blood, but that fame {piritual pride, which 
turned angels into apoftate fpirits, 

« Since therefore this aprealing to our own reafon, as the ab- 
folutely perfect meafure and rule of ‘all that ought to pafs between 
God and man, has an appearance uf a pride of the worft kind, and 
fuch as unites us both in temper and condué with the fullen fpirits 
of the kingdom of darknefs, it highly concerns every pleader on 
that fide, to confider what grounds he preceeds upon; and to afk 
himfelf, what there is in the ftate and condition of human nature, 
to oblige him to think that nothing can be divine, or holy, or nes 
ceffary, in religion, but what human reafon didlates.’ 


Lhofe who contend that the relations of things, and the fit- 
ne{s refulting from them, muft be the rule of God’s a€lions, 
and that thefe relations are within our reach, afford an in- 
flance of {till more pride ; for we can fee fo little of the rela- 
tions of every part, that it is arrogantly eftimating the length 
of the chain, which would reach from earth to heaven, by furs 
veying only the neareft links. The little that we know of the 
works of God, even in thofe fubjeds immediately before us, 
is very properly urged as a convincing argument againft rath 
pretenfions of this kind; and the reafoning is very properly 
p:eiued, by fhowing how improbable it is that our reafon can 
fathom fubjects of a flill more intricate nature. But the ob- 
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ections and the arguments are too numerous to allow of our 
following them minutely. 

The fecond chapter is defigned to fhow that, from n the ftate 
and relation between God and’ m: an, human reafon cannot 
pofhibly be a competent judge of the fitnefs and reafonablenefs 
of God’s proceedings with mankind, in any thing that refpects 
external revelation. In this part of the argument the reafon- 
ing is not always correct, nor are our authors always aware 
of the feeming contradiction between the external foreknow- 
ledge of God, and the freedom of the human will. ‘The an- 
{wers to the obje@tions again{t miracles are by much the beft 
parts of this chapter; but this ground has been repeatedly trod- 
den, though we may be allowed to hint, that we want a clearer 
and a fuller anfwer to Mr. Hume’s tcepticifm in this point 
than we have yet feen: unfortunately divines, in their con- 
tefts with infidels, generally reft their arguments on ground 
‘which infidels deny. 

The chapter on the ftate and nature of reafon, and its ap- 
plication to fubjects of religion, is in many refpects illogical. 
‘The authors confound reafon fometimes with comprehention, 
and fometimes with judgment. in the conclufion, chapter 
fifth, they contend, that all the excentricities of the heart, as 
difplayed in the paflions, tempers, and affections, as well as 
of the mind, fhown by abfurd and contradiCtory opinions, arife 
from the fame or fimilar errors and abfurdities of human rea- 
fon. When the principle is erroneous, the confequences can- 
not be correct: we think it more probable, as we have for- 
merly ftated, that they arife from a applying human reafon to 
fubjects for which it is not ad: ipted, or attempting to employ 
it without proper guidance, experience , or difcrction. Let us 
elect a fpecimen, in which though the authors fometimes con- 
found the reafoning faculty, with the conclufions drawn from 
reafoning, or the dictates of experience, there is much good 
fenfe and juft reafoning. 


€ All virtue is nothing elfe, bat reafon acting in a certain mane 
ner ; and all vice is nothing elic, but reafon ating in a certain 
contrary manner. All the cifference is in the actions, and none 
at all in the agent. 

‘ And to fay, that reafon acts in our virtues, and paffion ads 
in our vices, is abfurd as to {uy the contrary, that paffion is the 
agent in our virtues, and reafon the agent in our vices. For the 
action or power of reafon is as much required to make-any thing 

) yicions, as to make any thing virtuous. 
‘ Every thing therefore that is chofen, whether it be good or 
_ bad, is the exprefs act and operation of reafon. 
$ Reafon therefore is certainly the worft, as well as the beft fa- 
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culty that we have: as it is the only principle of virtue, fo it is, 
as certainly, the fole caufe of all that is bafe, horrid, and fhame- 
ful in human life. As it alone can difcover truth, fo it alone 
_ Jeads us into the grofieft errors. 

© It was as truly reafon that made Medea kill her children, that 
made Cato kill himfelf, that made Pagans ofer human facrifices 
to idols ; that made Epicurus deny a providence, Mahomet pre- 
tend a revelation; that made fome men fceptics, others bigots ; 
fome enthufiafts, others profane; that made Hobbes affert all re- 
ligion to be human invention, and Spinofa to declare trees, and 
ftones, and animals, to be parts of God; that makes free-think- 
ers deny freedom of will, and fatalifts exhort to a reformation of 
manners ; that made Vaux a confpirator, and Ludlow a regicide ; 
that made Muggleton a fanatic, and Rocheiter a libertine: it was 
as truly human reafon that did all thefe things, as it is human 
yeafon that demonftrates mathematical propofitions. 

« For as all miftakes in fpeculation are as much the aéts and 
operation of reafon, as true conclufions ; fo all errors in duty, 
whether civil or religious, are as much the aéts of our reafon, as 
the exercife of the moft folid virtues.’ 


By this abfolute and indifcriminate ufe of reafon, our au- 
thors form another faculty of the human mind, fimilar to the 
moral fenfe of fome metaphyficians. On the whole, how- 
ever, we think this a very able defence again{ft thofe who ob- 
jet to fome of the tenets, which we think are inculcated in 
the Gofpel, on the grounds of their feeming unreafonablenefs. 
If we have endeavoured to put the queftion, refpecting the 
ufe of reafon in thefe Enquiries, on a different ground, it is 
only to avoid fome tittle errors, which leave the work before 
us open to areply. We have only been able to give a fketch 
of the argument, which others who have more leifure may pro- 


bably fill up. 





4A Commiferating Epijile to ‘James Lowther, Earl! of Lonfdale 
and Lowther. by Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to. 25, fewed. 
Evans. 1791. 


HE great defcendant of the Theban bard fhould not ftoop 

to notice the petty law-fuits occafioned by accident from 

a coal-mine, or to icatter perfonal invectives. The eagle con- 
deicends not to catch flies, and the lion {pares the petty prey 
which chances to fall within his power. Reviewers were a 
nobler game: they partake of majefty, by their fignificant 
‘ We’, and borrow fome dignity, like Eaftern defpots, from 
their obfcurity. Mr. John Nichols was a ftill nobler theme, 
Avat avdeov Ayaweuvwr; the ruler of thofe who ruled the world. 
Mr, Bruce, the aflociate of kings and queens, might alfo de- 
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ferve the lay; but, after the moft careful examination into all 
the fubjects of a// the lyrics, we can find nothing which re- 
fembles a law-fuit, a coal-mine, or a Cumberland peer. 

If we look at the poem, we fhall find it rife above its fub- 
je&. The Pindaric {parks glitter in the obfcurity of coal- 
mines and Whitehaven, but they never rife into a flame; 
they are cafual corrufcations, temporary meteors, the fire of 
genius fparkling through the heavy weight of a dull fubjeét. 
The following fimile is well exprefied ; 


‘ See yon proud oak, whofe dark’ning branches fpread 
High o’er the rills that courfe the pebbled bed! 
With what humility thofe rills falute, 

And trembling wind around his rugged root ; 

Like bufy flaves, their little ftock afford, 

And creeping, kiffing, feed their frowning lord ! 
Mark, too, around that oak’s majeftic pride, 

The pifmires crawling up his channell’d fide ; 

And mark his fhelt’ring limbs, fupport of fowl, 
The wren, the hawk, the cuckoo, and the owl. 
Say, Lonfdale, can’f thou not refemblance fee, 
Refemblance ftrong between that oak and thee ? 
Why be a willow then, and meanly bend ?? 





¢ Say, does Repentance wound thee ?— ’tis a driv’ler, 
Defpife that thing called Meeknefs— ’tis a fniv’ler 
With pious fentiments, feriooth, who glows, 

And kiffes the vile hand that deals her blows. 

Spurn at Forgivenefs, that e’en fears to chide, 

And keep again the company of Pride.’ 


The following lines, with which we muft conclude, are 
truly picturefque : 


‘ To India’s hift’ry turn thy happy eyes, 
And bid a fecond fcene of horrors rife. 
By Britons led, did Famine’s fpectre train 
Pour devaitation on the fair domain. 
What humbled viétims funk beneath the ftrife ! 
What thoufands, tott’ring, fnatch’d at parting life! 
Nought could, alas! their fuppliant hands avail : 
In yain each feature told a ftarving tale ; 

On thofe rich heaps that rofe beneath their care, 
Their eye-balls faft’ning in a deadly glare. 

Their had’ft thou feen the fallow Babe diftreft, 
Hard clinging to a dying Mother’s breatt ; 
Beating that breaft with little, peevith cry, 
Its plunypnefs wither’d, and its fountain dry.’ 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
Globus Celcftis Cufico-Arabicus Veliterni Mufei Borgzant, a Si 


mone Afjemano, Linguarum Orientalium in Seminario Patavino 
Profeffore, Academiarum Patavine & Volfcorum Socio, il= 
luflratus, praemiffa ejufdem de Arabum Afironomia Differta- 
tione, Fc. Patavii. 4to. Edwards. London. 1790. 


N the preface to this curious work, the learned author gives 

fome account of the celebrated mufeum of cardinal Borgia 

at Velletri, collected at a great expence from various-parts of 

the world: and as this mufeum has of late engaged a coniider- 

able fhare of attention, we fhall lay before our ‘readers an ab- 
itract of profeflor Affemani’s account. 

The Egyptian clafs contains 386 picces, and no fmall num- 
ber of gems, befides the coins which Zoega has publifhed in 
his learned work, Numi At gyptii prefiantes in Mufeo Borgi- 
ano Velitris. Rome 1787; ato. ‘Yo this clafs likewife belong 
many fragments of Coptic and Thebaic MSS. written upon 
vellum, or papyrus. ‘I’he charter on papyrus, publifhed by 
Schow, is the moft ancient yet difcovered, as fhown in his 
work, which is intituled Char'ta Papyracea Greece [cripta Miufez 
Borgiani Velitrisy qua feries incolarum Ptolemaidis Arfinoitice 
in avgcribus &F folfis operantinm exhibetur, &c. Rome 1788, 
4t0. ° From the Said clafs father Georgi publifhed at Rome 
in 1782 his Sandi Coluthi Ada, Velitris affir vata; and in 1789 
his F ragment of the Gofpel of St. John, &c. reviewed in our 
Jait Appendix. i 

Lhe Volfcian clafs contains a figured plate of brafs, and fe- 
veral embotled pieces of earthen-ware: Becchetti has illuftrats 
ed fome of the latter in his book intituled Ba/fi-relicvi Volfci in 
‘terra cotta, dipinti a vari colori, trovati nella citta di Velletri, 
Roma 1785. Thefe Volfcian monuments are all found at 
Velletri, the birth-place and refidence of the cardinal. 

The Etrufcan clafs abounds in difhes, vafes, urns, coins, 
and rane Lanzi-has explained the Etrufcan in{crip- 
tions in his Saggio di Lingua Etrufca, &c. Roma 1790. A pa- 
tera, repr efenting the birth of Bacchus, is illuftrated by Heeren 
in his Expofitio fragmenti Labule Marmorea, &c. Rome 17 7305 
and by Ennio Vifconti, in the fourth volume of his AZu/eum Pa 
Clementinum. 

The Greek clafs contains brazen ftatues, marble bas-reliefs, 
and many coins of towns and of kings. 

‘The Roman clafs produces many brazen ftatues, bas-reliefs, 
inftruments, feals, weights, animals, and inf{criptions engraved 
on marble and brafs; and a great number of imperial coins 
in all the three metals. 

The 
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The Sacred clafs prefents croifes, vafes, leaden feals, paint- 
ings, and infertptions. 

The Afiatic clafs has many curious monuments, idols, and 
coins. 

Of the Cufic clafs the cardinal was the firft great colleétor 
in Europe. ‘The Cufic coins have been publifhed by Adler at 
Rome, 1782, being the firit numifmatic work of that nature. 
Profeifor Affemani exprefles his furprize at the long neglect in 
which the Cufic monuments have Jain, though they be the re- 
mains of the Saracens or Arabs, a people who overturned the 
Perfian empire, and contributed to the fall of the Grecian; and 
who, after fpreading their conquefts from the Indus to the Py- 
renees, Cultivated moit arts and fciences with diftinguifhed fuc- 
cefs. He adds, that Nani, a Venetian fenator, has : a great col- 
lection of Cufc coins, which have been illuftrated by Aflemani 
himielf in the M/u/eo Cufico Naniano, &c. Padova, 1787. Be- 
fides the 101 coins of this cliafs publifhed by Adler, there are 
5co more in the Borgian Mufeum unexplained. To this divi- 
fion alio belong a patera, on which the noted temple of the 
Caaba appears engraven, an idol of the Drufes, a feal, and four 
gems, all publifhed by Adler in the work above-mentioned ; 
befides twenty other paterz, fome vafes with various figures 
and Cufic inferiptions, and eighty gen 8, inicribed plates of 


Jead and other metals, a monumental marble with Cufic letters, 


a complete aftrolabe in fine prefervation, and the globe now 
illuftrated. Add Cufic manuicripts, and it: will appear that 
the Borgian Mufeum is not a little opulent in this uncommon 
clafs. 

The learned author then proceeds to mention that the globe, 
about to be defcribed, was conftr ucted by an aftronomer named 
Caiilar, or Czefar, the fon of Abi Alcafem Alabraki, at the 
command of Muhammed Alkamel VI. king of Egypt, in the 
year of the Hegira 622, or of the Chriftian xra 1225, as ap- 
pears from an infcription on it. 

Our learned profeflor then gives us a Differtation on the 
Aftronomy of the Arabs, a people addicted to this fcience from 
very early times. Golius has obferved that the Arabian names 
of itars are moftly derived from paftoral life, and from the cat- 
tle and flocks ever before the eyes of the firft inventors. Some 
names of conitellations are given in the book of Job, who, ac- 
cording to our author, and many other writers, was an Arab. 
But concerning the Arabian aftronomy, prior to the age of 
Mohammed their prophet, no authentic intelligence remains. 

When the Abbaifides afcended the throne of the eaft, Ara- 
bian feience began to flourifh. . Moft of the Greek works in 
philo‘ophy, mathematics, and medicine, were tranflated into 
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the Arabic language. In a fhort time, every city under the 
power of the Arabs began not only to boaft of fchools, col- 
leges, and academies, but of men eminently {killed in the fci- 
ences. The calif who contributed moft to the cultivation of 
aftronomy was Almamon, who began to reign A. D. 813: 
during his reign feveral aftronomical tables were publifhed, 
and thofe of Ptolemy were reduced into a more éxact order. 
We fhall not follow our author in his anecdotes of Arabian 
aftronomy and aftronomers, but muft not omit to mention his 
defence of the Arabs againft Brucker, who, in his Critical Hif- 
tory of Philofophy, aflerts that this nation added nothing to 
the aftronomical obfervations of the Greeks, but, on the cone 
trary, much depraved them; an opinion before confuted by 
Andres, in his book De Origine && Progreffu omnis Literatura 
Parma, 1782, p. 146; &c. Profeffor Affemani remarks, that 
Albatani, or Albategni, alone added confiderably to aftronomy : 
1. he eftablifhed that the fixed {tars move towards the eaft on 
the poles of the ecliptic, one degree in feventy years; whereas 
Ptolemy allowed one hundred, and his eftimation is far nearer 
the truth than that of Ptolemy; 2. he difcovered the motion 
of the fun’s apogee, which was before thought immoveable ; 
3. he corrected the errors of Ptolemy concerning the motion 
of the planets; 4. as he perceived that Ptolemy’s eanons dif- 
fered from the real {tate of the heavens in his time, he com- 
pofed new tables. ‘This aftronomer flourifhed A. D. 920. 
Halley terms him a wonderful author for the time. in the Phil. 
‘Trani. 1693, n. 204. ‘The inventions of the Arabs in the 
mathematics, and their aftronomical obfervatious and inftru- 
ments, are afterwards illuftrated. 

But we haften to give the defcription of the remarkable ce- 
leftial globe, which forms the fubject of this treatife, as drawn 
up by the cardinal Borgia himfelf. 

This globe is compofed of a yellow metal, and fo divided 
that one Ralf may be put into the other. It is fupported: by 
four feet, of which two, oppofite to each other, are quadrants 
of a vertical circle. ‘The whole height of the machine is nine- 
teen Roman inches and three quarters: the diameter of the 
globe about a Roman palm. The breadth of the two circles 
of the horizon and meridian is exactly given in the firft plate, 
which alfo prefents a fmaller view of the whole machine. 

The figures of the conitellations are engraven in double lines, 
between which is drawn a vein of /malia roffo, red cement, or 
enamel. The ftars are indented filver, as are the names of the 
chief {tars and conftellations, and two Cufic infcriptions. Of 
the fmaller ftars the names allfo appear, but without ornament : 
nor has the horizontal circle, the meridian, or the other cir 
cles, any decordtion. Yct the whole machine is fo fkilfully fa- 
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bricated, and with fuch minute art, that it is worthy of the 
royal ufe for which it was defigned. 

The feveral conftellations are afterwards defcribed, and 
compared with thofe of Ptolemy: many of the names are 
Greek. 

This curious work is illuflrated with three good plates, pre- 
fenting a minute and complete view of the feveral parts of this 
uncommon globe. 





Diéionnaire, Grammaires, §8 Dialogues Tartare+Mantchoux 
Frangois, redigés, &8 publiés avec des Additions confiderables, 
par ‘L. Langles, Auteur de P Alphabet Tartare-Mantchoue 
4 Vols. 4to. Didot. Paris. 1791. 


HIS work, which at firft appears to be of a very confined 
nature, and only adapted to the curiofity of a few litera- 
ti, acquires a general importance from the information that 
the laft and the prefent emiperors of China, themfelves Mant- 
chous, have ordered all the beft books in the Chinefe language 
to be tranflated into the Mantchou-Tartaric: and as the latter 
fpeech is not written with hieroglyphic characters, like the 
Chinefe, but with an alphabet on the common model, the ftu- 
dy of this diale& will afford a complete key to the Chinefe li- 
terature. 

In giving fome account of this publication we fhall chiefly 
follow the Profpectus of M. Langles. ‘The Mantchou, he ob- 
ferves, is now the moft learned and perfect of the Tartaric 
tongues, not excepting the facred dialeét of Tibet, or Tan- 
gut: for the latter he regards as a Tartaric {peech, as he does 
the Sanfkrit or ancient language of Hindoftan. ‘The Tibetan 
diale€t is celebrated as comprifing the facred books of Boudh, 
or Beddha, founder of Sabeiftn or Schamanifm ; the Sanfkrir 
prefents thofe of Brahma, who only altered the dogmas, and 
appropriated to himfelf the ideas of the former : in a word, ac- 
cording to Mr. Langles, Brahma was only a Sabean heretic, 
and confequently pofterior to Boudh, whofe facred impoftures 
may be regarded as the moft ancient of all thofe which now 
exercife human credulity. But when Mr. L. proceeds to 
fay that Boudh is the Fo of the Chinefe, &c. he fhews a 
{trong propenfity to that common error of antiquaries and 
etymologiits, the reference of all objects to one favourite no- 
tion : and when he adds that Boudh is the Woden of the Goths, 
and the Torus of the Laplanders, he feems ignorant that the 
latter is only the Thor of the Gothic nations, a very different 
perfonage from Woden, and borrowed by the Laplanders 
from their Norwegian neighbours. 
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Alike unfortunate, their fate is fuch, 
They prove too little, or they prove too much. Pored 


To return from this digreflion : the formation of the Mant- 
chou dialect ts not very ancient, and it meee no appropri 
ated letters till the time of the fifth anceftor of the prefent 
reigning dynafty in China. ‘This prince, who reigned over 
the Mantchous about the year 1600, ordered fome learned 
men to defign characters after dale of the Monguls: the 
only rectified the form of the latter, and added certain figns 
to exprefs peculiar founds. ‘he Mongul letters are ne arly 
he fame with thofe of fie Ouighours, which are cl learly de- 
rived from the Strang! rels 9 OF ancient Syriac. The fucceflor of 
this prince ordered, in 1634, a tranflation of fome Chinefe 
works, and the compofition of a code of laws for all the pco- 
ple fubject to the Mantchou government. In 1641, a man 
of learning and genius, called hy alialy retouched the letters, 
and gave them a degree of perieCtion of which one would not 
have believed them capable. 

Chun-tche, the firft Chincfe emperor of the Mantchou 
race, caufed continue the tranflation cf Chinefe books, and. 
compote nuner e of bers Tapgnage “eS. 


qually vedia i in the Chinefe, and in the ie “ice la- 
boured particularly in the tranflation of cla%ical or hiftorical 
works; others were occupied in a general dictionary, which 
was entitled The Mirror of the Mantchou-Tartaric Language, 
and in which no labour nor expence was fpared. Old men 
were interrogated concerning doubtful cas and rewards 
were propofed to “ one who difcovered an obfolete expref- 
fion, worthy of a place in the dictionary, which is difpofed 
in the order of fubjects. This work forms tw enty-five vo- 
Jumes : and feveral copies of it are in the library of the French 
king. 

Kicn- a who has reigned in China for thefe aa ne 
years, has not fhewn lefs rege ird than his predeceflor ; to the 
uteful ane of the tribunal of tranflators ; : vn by the ltt 
defatigable cares of mrany learned micn, penfic ne 
a century by the abo ve-inen! ‘joned. fovereigns, there is hardly 
at prefent one good work in the Chinefe Bin; guage which has 
not been tranflated, with a utmoit fill ed attent ion, into 
the Mantchou. JVhefe numerous and exceclicnt tranflations 
form a collection the more va iuable, 2 as itis very dificult even 
for natives, and almoft tmpoflibie for for eigners, to peruie the 
originals, written in a hicroglyhic character, the knowledge 
of which is hare Wy attainable in a life-time, wheicas the Mant- 
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thod and rules, and, in a word, is of cléar intelligence. A 
ftudious perfon may in five or fix years be in a condition to 
read with eafe all the books written in this language. Since 
the end of laft century, the French miffionaries have, of courfe, 
devoted a particular attention to the Mantchou, which fur- 
niffies a long withed-for key to the whole treafure of Chinefe 
literature. pitinir- tena 

The fathers Gerbillon and nme long fince invited dif- 
ferent French litérati to ftudy the Mantchou, and fent them 
the neceffary guides, but of which no ufe was then made. The 
former compofed in Latin, an excellent grammar, intituled 
Elementa Lingue Tartarica, printed, but without Tartaric cha- 
racters, iti Thevenot’s Collection of Voyages : the latter com- 
pofed for the ufe of M. de Fourmont.an Effay upon the Me- 
thod of learning the Language of the Mantchous, which Mr. 
L. procured from a gentleman in whofe hands the manufcript 
was But a Mantchou and Latin dictionary by father Verbieit, 
has as yet efcaped his refearches. 

M. Amyot, who is fo well known by his learned labours on 

the fciences and literature of the Chinefe, has not been dif= 

heartened by the failure of the attempts of his predeceffors. 
He fent to the minifter, charged with the Chinefe correfpon- 
dence, a /yllabary, a grammar, and a dictionary of the Mant - 
chou language. M. Langlés was defired to examine thefe ma- 
nufcripts, in order to form a judgment concerning their utility. 
The defire of contributing to the progrefs of learning, and the 
glory of introducing a learned language into Europe, induced 
him to an enterprife which might have appeared rafh, and he 
dared to attempt to learn alone the Mantchou, by the affiftance 
of the elementary works which had been entrufted to him. 

Upon opening the grammar, inftead of an alphabet, he be- 
held with furprife a /y//abary of 1500 groups; but, reflecting 
that thefe groups could only be compofed of letters, he endea- 
voured to analife them: and from this operation, not yer un- 
dertaken by the Mantchous themfelves, there refulted a com- 
plete alphabet of twenty-nine letters, mo of which have thrée 
forms, accordingly as they are placed at the beginning, middle, 
or end of a word. 7 

Thefe letters, thus fimplified, facilitated the perufal of the 
Tartaric fpeech, and it became eafy to caufe engrave pun- 
cheons, which were reducible to a very fmall number. ‘Uhis 
enterprife appeared the more ufeful, as the minifter of the 
royal houfhold had juft put in order the fuperb founts of oriental 
characters belonging to the king's prefs, which had been bu- 
ried in duft for a century: an event which happened in the 
year 1787, and which was announced to the public by M. d: 

Crir. Rey. N. Ar. (LV.) ‘Fan. 1792. Hf Guignes 
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Guignes, in his effay prefixt to the extracts from the French 
king’s manufcripts, but who is miftaken in fuppofing that thefe 
fine characters were exccuted in the Levant, for they are the 
work of Stephen Paulini of Rome, as M. Langlés fhews. 

The celebrated Firmin Didot, known by his excellence in 
the engraving of types, made the firft Mantchow puncheons 
which had ever been executed. Without injuring the forms 
-prefcribed by Mr. L. this ingenious artift gave then a grace 
and delicacy, unknown to the beft editions printed in the pa- 
Jace of the Chinefe emperor. They were firft employed by 
Mx. L. in his Alphabet ‘Tartaric-Mantchou 1787, 4to 

Thefe different toils did not prevent M. Langlés from pro= 
ceeding with his prefent great work, of which the two firft vo- 
lumes appeared in the year 1789. Half of another volume, as 
completing the dictionary, was publifhed in 1790. The gram- 
mars being referved for the fourth volume, the remainder of 

the third confifts of the following pieces. 

1. A general table of all the Mantchou words in the dictio- 
nary, with a reference to the pages where they are found, and 
a fhort Latin explanation, forming a Mantchou and Latin vo- 
cabulary for the ufe of fuch literatias may not underftand French. 
This table alfo comprifes an Appendix of new words, and fig- 
nifications, omitted by M. Amyot. 

2. A fmall geographical dictionary of Tartary, the countries 
of the Monguls, and Calmuks, Tibet, Corea, &c. in which 
the names of places are given in Mantchou characters. 

3. A table of all the Chinefe words which have been adop- 
ted into the Tartaric. 

The fourth volume contains four Mantchou grammars, along 
with dialogues by different authors. 

The grammar of M. Amyot defervedly obtains the firft 
place: and is preceded by the enormous fyllabary whence M. 
Langles derived his Mantchou alphabet. The Elementa Lingue 
Tartarice of Gerbillon follow; and in this, as in the preceding 
work of Amyot, the original characters omitted in the printed 
eopies, now very rare, are given. This laft work will be ufe- 
ful to thofe literati for whom is deftined the Mantchou-Latin 
dictionary. ) 

Next occurs the Effay of Domenge, with excellent dialogues 
and grammatical notes, by the fame learned man. ‘Thefe dia- 
logues are printed in double columns, of which the one con- 
tains the Mantchou text, compofed as it is pronounced; the 
other the fame pronunciation anda French tranflation. As 
to the grammatical notes, which are pretty confiderable, they 
are placed at the bottom of each page, and are eafily diftin- 
guishable from thofe which M. Langles has added to re ue 
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ferent grammars, in order to eftablith a kind of concordance 
between them and the dictionary. . 

. The fourth grammar has been lately fent to Mr. L: from 
China, by M. Raux, a miflionary; and is intituled a Methed to 
Jearn the Characters and Language of the Mantehou Tartars, 
extracted from the Chinefe grammar of that language. 

_. It is not improper to obferve that M. Amyot, though he 
highly approves the labours of M: Langles, yet feems to with 
that he had retained the Mantchou manner of writing perpen- 
dicularly, from the top to the bottom, inftead of hoxizontallyy 
as his new characters run: But for learners the plan of Mr. L. 
appears the beft’' in many refpects; and it will be afterwards 
eafy for the ftudent to perufe the original manufcriptsin their 
native manner. | 

M. Langles has publifhed many other pieces of oriental |i 
terature ; among which his Tales and Fables from the-Perfian 
and Arabic, with a difcourfe. on eaftern learning, and the ana- 
lyfis of the Poems of Ferdoufi, 1788, 12mo; and his Indian 
Fables and Tales, with a preliminary difcourfe, and notes on 
the religion, literature; and manners of the Hindoos, 1790, 
8vo. deferve particular mention: 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
ON refuming our account of the labours of philofophers on 
“ the continent; it was with regret, we obfetved that the 
improvements were few, and the fubjeéts by no means numer- 
ous. In this fituation, fearcely attracted by the fuperior im- 

ortance of any one additional attempt, the laft preliminary 
difcourfe of M. de la Metherie engaged our attention. This 
author, the editor of the Journal de Phyfique, introduces each 
year’s labours by an abftract of the improvements made in the 
former year; and, in his laft difcourfe, unable to fill up; per- 
haps; the deftined {pace, by new difcoveries, he has indulged 
fome fpeculations more purely his own, which we think it 
right to notice and to condemn. Philofophy has been confi- 
dered as the {chool of atheifm; but it is that philofophy only, 
which, proceeding but a little way, traces the conneétion of'a 
fe-v links of the general chain. ‘The whole, corifidered in its 
fulleft extent, difplays a degree of wifdom and contrivance, 
which cannot be the effe€t of chance, and which human. in- 
telleét could fcarcely conceive, much lefs have dictated. It 
leads to one great caufe of all, which muft be infinitely wife 
and powerful, and which we mutt look up to, i#@much aftonifh- 

“ment and filent admiration. In fhort, whatever may be mates 
tial in this world, and even in ourfelves, there muit be a catife, 
3 H 2 which 
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which is purely intelle€tual, all-wife, unchangeable, omnipos 
tent, and fupreme. 

It has been the bufinefs of philofophers in every age to form 
fyftems of the creation, either in fubfervience to the Mofaic 
account, or, difdaining affiftance, in oppofition to the narra- 
tive of the Jewifh legitlator. It’ is enough for us to obferve, 
that no principle of religion induces us to believe implicitly 
his narrative -in its minuteft circumftances: we mutt believe 
that this world is the work of an almighty hand, and not older, 
asan habitable globe, than the Mofaie era: that it exifted in a 
ruder, or in a chaotic ftate, for many ages previous to that 
time, is not denied by Mofes, or contradicted by phenomena. 
There was a tinte probably, when the water, earth, and air 
were intimately blended, becaufe we perceive effeéts of the 
former union, and marks of their feparation : but it is our bu- 
finefs to follow M. Metherie more clofely, and our own opi- 
nions will be fufficiently clear from our obfervations on his 
accounts. : | 

It is our author’s firft pofition, that all the different parts of 
the earth are cryftallifed; and this implies, he adds, that the 
different bodies have been diflolved in water. _He confequent- 
ly calculates the great height of the water neceflary to cover 
the fummits of the Alps and Andes, while he adds to his dif- 
ficulties, by not knowing how to difpofe of this vaft quantity 
of fluid. It is, however, not trite that all the ftrata are cry- 
itallifed: there is no evidence that the cryftals which occur 
were ever in a ftate of folution; that the mountains, in their 
prefent {tate, were ever covered. The vaft horizontal calcare- 
ous ftrata, for inftance, are mere depofitions: the granites are 
raifed on their edges, and, though not in ftrata, end general- 
ly in one fide abruptly ; and the cryftals of granite are rather 
confufed depofitions, than formed from a regular cryftalliza- 
tion. It was remarked, with great propriety, by M. Morveau, 
that we know not the effects of combined menitrua. Though 
much water is required to diffolve quartz and felt fpar, yet wa- 
_ter, loaded with other ingredients, might, and probably would 
diffolve them eafly. We know too, that the fluor acid air, 
combining with water, depofits or forms flint. When the 
earth, air, and water wete combined, the folution probably 
was ealy, and the air feparating to form new compouads, or 
to be a conftituent part of the atmofphere, would leave the 
different ingredients of granite in the confufed {tate in which 
we fee them& This is the idea that the examination of gra- 
nites fuggefts@ they are familiar to our eyes; we fee them 
.every hour, and there is not a fingle fa€t, which an authentic 
inquity can afford, that is inconfiltent with this view. In this 
eraduat 
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gradual depofition, a cruft was. probably firft formed on the 
turface, and the feparation of the air going on more flowly in 
the bowels of the earth, would burft this cruft in different 
places, and give the abrupt appearance to the granite rocks 
that we fee. The water would, in part, form air, and in 
part combine with other minerals: our author knows that 
this element is a copious ingredient in every cryftal, except 
thofe of granite, and of the marmor metallicum. M. de la 
Metherie’s fyftem of the formation of mountains is in itfelf ri- 
diculous and inconfiftent with faéts: he fuppofes, that as cry. 
talsare above the fluid in which they form, fo the mountains) 
rife above the water which contained their ingredients. But 
why do cryftals rife above the fluid? Becaufe the water rifes 
in the interftices between the cryftals, and from that fluid frefh 
eryftals are formed. ‘The cryftals too, according to his own 
account rife above the fluid, and yet a vaft quantity of water 
is fuppofed to exift, fufficient to rife above the hills in their 
prefent ftate!—In fhort, thefe fuppofitions are introduced to 
juftify the conclufions, which, in the beginning of this ac- 
count, we have fo feverely condemned. _ 7 : 

© It follows, fays our author, from the different fads ad- 
duced, that the furface of this globe was formerly covered with 
water, as the Egyptians perceived. ‘The matters which come 
pofe the great chain of mountains were diflolved in the water, 
andcryftalifed in it, fome in maffes, as in the granites, and fome 
jn ftrata, as the calcareous earths. ‘The waters then decreaf- 
ed: the tops of the mountains were difcovered; marfhes and 
Jakes were formed, whofe waters corrupted, and then, for the 
firft time, appeared organifed beings, by a fpontaneous gene- 
ration.’—In tiue philofophy we fee nothing, fays the editor, 
but matter and motion. Whence come then thele beings, but 
by matter put in motion, and we fee every day biflus and con- 
ferves produced by the putrefaction of water. Such is the ab- 
ftra&t of our author’s reafoning, of which we can only fay, that 
jt fhows views fo limited, and knowledge fo imperfe&, as to have 
difgraced a much meaner name. Life may be faid, in one view, 
to be matter in motion; but, if this were the only circum- 
jtance, motion muft foon end- ‘The motion is continued in- 
dependent of foreign aid: it is communicated to other mat- 
ter, and continued in a feries of beings of fimilar organs, pof- 
fefling the fame powers and functions. Befides, what does 
the argument imply? that water is itfelf a living being, or con- 
tains the effence of life, and requires only to be pat in motion. 
If either of thefe qualities did not exift, corruption could not 
convey them. Why does not the life appear when attenuated 
go air? Why cannot it be revived, after the fluid has been im- 
: H 3 prifoned 
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prifoned for ages in cryftals: it is {till fufceptible of motion, 
and it is {till matter: let us add that life is a {tate of, or an ad~ 
junét to, matter peculiarly organifed; the fame probably in 
the mite as in the elephant; in the hiflus as in the oak; nor 
can we, on this fyftem, deny that man is formed daily from 
the earth, ar the whale from the waters of the ocean. 

Let us fele& anather inftance pf this pernicious philofophy ; 
we hall ftill be progrefiive in our account of the labours of fo- 
reign philofophers. We have formerly obferved, that M. 
Wecker (the botani{t and not the ex-minifter), in his Treatife 
on Micitology, fuppofed that mufhrooms were not plants; that 
they were produced without feeds, and were not diftinguifhed 
by fexes. ‘This opinion was defended, as in our fucceilive ac- 
counts we have more fully explained, by M. M. Medicus and 
Reynier, who fuppofed that mufhrooms were produced by a 
true cryftallization of erganic paiticles, without any previous 
preparation by a parent plant, like other vegetables, chiefly 
becaufe they feem to proceed from other organifed bodies in 
adecompounded ftate.. Thefe arguments were fatisfactoril 
anfwered by M. Beauvois, whofe memoir we have alfo no- 
ticed, and the fubject is now brought forward again by the 
editor, though beyond the period of the year, which is the 
Inbject of his remarks to introduce his favourite do@trine. 

M. dela Metherie allows, that analogy is in favour of their 
vegetable nature; that, though the fexual organs and the feeds 
have not keen diicovered, analogy makes us prefume that they 
have both. In this there is a degree of difingenuity that is 
worfe than inconclufive reafoning. He knows thag peculiar 
organs have been difcovered by Hedwig, which are moit pro- 
bably fexual, and grains that are moft probably feeds. He 
_knows too, that the f{pecific difference of mufhrooms are as dif- 
tinét and conflant as of other plants, that deviations are ftill 
lefs frequent, that in the mufhroom-beds, when one {pecies is 
fown, the refult, with a very few exceptions, which arife evi- 
dently from the dung employed, is a crop of the fame fpecies 
enly. Yet this author fpeaks only of analogy! —*‘ On the 
other hand, he adds, analogies are often deceitful, and muft 

ield to facts and obfervations. The philofopher rauft always 
a ready to receive truth when fhe offers, and the queftion 
mutt be difcuiled by the learned. Science will gain by the 
conteft of opinions, when it is fuftained by obfervations, b 
facts and experinicuts, “Fhis is perfectly juft; but we mul 
give a different character to what follows. ‘It is certain, that 
ipontancous gencration, rejected for fome time with fo much 
difdain by acertain clafs > philofophers, mu/? be admitted by 
every enlightencd enquirer, if it were ouly to explain the Sr/t 
origin of organized beimgé, It is in my opinion, certain, thar 
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géneration is a true cryftallization. The queftion then is ree 
duced to this problem :—can the liquors capable of forming an 
organifed being by cryftallization be prepared only by other or- 
ganifed beings. ‘This is the moft common procefs of nature at 
this time, though, at the firft beginning, fhe may have fol- 
lowed a different plan. It is then demonftrated that fhe ma 
ftill employ it, and. obfervation can only decide, whether fhe 
has entirely renounced it.’ 

The inconclufivenefs of the above reafoning is too obvious 
to require refutation. It is only neceflary to remark, that 
fpontaneous generation, in our author’s language, is very dif- 
ferent from the fame fyftem of the earlier Englifh philofophers, 
who pofleffed equal ability, judgment, and piety. ‘They fup- 
pofed that the Almighty had originally created matter with dif- 
tinct properties, capable, in given fituations, of producing be- 
ings without his immediate interpofition; nor was it, in their 
opinion, at all derogatory from his honour to fuppofe him ca- 
pable of forming a vaft fyftem, where each diftinct part had a 
power of repairing its own defects, or its gradual decay, It is 
obvious, that the fyftem of M. de la Metherie is very differ- 
ent. 

If we were to examine fome other part of this author’s the 
ory, we fhould find it equally defeCtive: in that paflage, parti- 
cularly of his theory of the earth, for inftance, where he con- 
tends, that metallic veins are coeval with the rocks in which 
they are contained, becaufe if a cavity had been originally 
left, the weight above would have crufhed the fuperincumbent 
part. A little reflection would have fhown him, that it is not 
neceflary a hollow fhould have been originally in that f{pot, and 
that the refiftance from the cohefion or the arched form might 
have been fufficient to have preferved it. We know that there 
are vaft cavities in the earth, whofe roofs are fupported by 
thefe means, 

A curious phenomenon in the natural hiftory of the earth, 
which has occafioned much difcuffion, and continues ftill the 
fubjet of enquiry, is the regularly formed bafaltes. It was 
almoft decided that it was a rock melted and cryftallized in 
this peculiar form, when two German chemifts, M. M. Wer- 
ner and Wedenman, difcovered a mafs of bafaltes refting on 
coal*. ‘This the editor of the Journal de.Phyfique explains, 





® In ahother memoir of M. Werner, which we have feen fince writing the 
above, he mentions an argument of fomewhat more force, viz. his having ob- 
ferved a bafaltic rock refting on clay, fand, and wache. From this alfo he 
concludes, that bafultes are the production of water. But it is well known 
that a part of the bafaltic mountain in the north of Ireland refts on a:calcare- 
ous ftratum, and this proves only that bafaltes is a production, pofterior to the 
fermation of {trata in confequence of depofition from water. 
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by fuppoling that water is effential to the formation of bafaltes, 
and confequently the cooling may have been too fudden to ad« 
mit of the deftru€tion of the coal. This anfwer we cannot 
admit, for aregular cryftallifation is in every inftance incon- 
fiftent with rapid cooling. It is more probable, allowing the 
faét, which is not, however, very clearly ftated, or unexcep~ 
tionably fupported, that lava falling in a melted {tate on a bed 
of coal, and immediately excluding the air, would affe&t the 
coal only to a certain diftance, whofe afhes would combine 
with the lower lamina of the melted mafs. Or it may have 
happened, that the coal was formed fubfequent to the bafaltes, 
as baron Born found veins of coal in the retractions of a com- 
mon lava. 

M. Dolomieu has confidered this fubje& in general, inftead 
of anfwering the German mineralogifts more particularly, and 
his memoir deferves attention, as it contains fome very im- 


portant obfervations on bafaltes. It is introduced by a de- 


{cription of what has been called the Egyptian bafaltes, a {tone 
very hard, black, and greatly prized for its durable nature, 
and the high polifh of which it was capable. It was the fub- 
ftance of many ancient works in ftatuary, and was brought 
f:om Ethiopia: it is ftyled by Strabo and Herodotus lapis 
Ethiopicus, and it is faid to equal iron in hardnefs. Many 
works in this {tone remain, which M. Dolomieu, after a care- 
ful examination, thinks are not volcanic, with the exception 
of a fingle ftatue of the Villa-Borghefe, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, and formed of a black lava pierced with numerous 
little pores. ‘Ihe other black ftones belong to the trapps, the 
{chorls in mafs, rarely finely grained, but often of a fcaly 
texture, like the hornblend. 

_ The moit frequent of thefe black ftones are granites, in 
which the black {caly fchorl predominates fo much as to give 
them their particular colour, while the white fpar is united fo: 
{paringly, and in fuch minute threads, with the reft of the 
mafs, or in fuch tran{parent particles, as to be almoft invifible. 
In reality, he adds, the black compact lavas refemble fo clofely 
the trapps, and the natural horn-ftones, as to be indiftinguifh- 
able by external characters, and even by analyfis: a careful 
and {cientific examination of the furrounding country js often 
alone able to determine the difference ; ‘ for lavas often pre- 
ferve the grain, colour, texture, and other external characters 
of the rocks from which they are formed,’ without any addi- 
dition or diminution; refembling rather the fufion of metals 
than any other effect of fire. It was our author’s opinion in 
his former work, his Defcription of the Pontiz Infule, that 
bafaltes was the effe€ts of the lava being cooled by water, or 
as he paradoxically expreffes himfelf, the regular retraction _ 
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the prifms is the effect of the fudden cooling. The trapp, or 


the fchorl in mafs, is not, he thinks, the only earth which in 
cooling afiumes this form, as every kind of lava is occafionally 
cryftallifed in the fame way; and earth cryftallifing from a 
watery folution, as the volcanic tufa of the Campagnia of Rome, 
will occafionally aflume the prifmatic form. On the whole, 
he concludes, that bafaltes is a vague indeterminate term, lead- 
ing to no certain conclufion; that the appellations fhould be 
prifmatic and globular lavas, while the regularity of form, 
though moft commonly depending on a cryitallzation, i in con- 
fequence of fufion, may fometimes happen when the fluidity 
is occafioned by folution; and in neither inftance is the form 
connected with ftoncs of a peculiar nature. 

Such are M. Dolomieu’s ideas; and as he has attended 
clofely to the effects of fire in volcanic countries, his obferva- 
tions deferve much attention. Long before the publication of 
his work on the Infuice Ponti, we fuggefted the fufpicion, 
that the fimilarity of the trapps to the bafaltes arofe from the 
fufion taking place in the bowels of the earth, and the little 
change that could in fuch a fituation take place in the ingre- 
dients. But that the regular crystallization can be owing to 
the rapid cooling, is repugnant to every other chemical fact, 
and it is repugnant to obfervation, which fhows that bafaltic 
columns are often found where water could not probably have 
been at the period of their formation. In fhort, though the 
different fats recorded add to our knowledge of nature, and 
the changes that have taken place on the globe, they fcarcely 
improve the philofophy of this branch of natural hiftory. 

There is one part of this fubje&t which, if well founded, will 
materially influence the rte of cofmogony ; and it is a fact 
which we have formerly alluded to, viz. the reduction of fomeé 
of the earths to a metallic ftate, which were fuppofed not to 
have the flighteft connection with metals. We fometime ago 
mentioned that ‘the calcareous earth, magnefia, and the earth 
of alum, had been apparently reduced, and we added foon af- 
terwards, that the experiment was found to be fallacious. In 
fact, M. Mlaproth aflerted, that the pretended reguli were only 





































fiderite, formed by phofphoric acid in the charcoal, j joining with 


fome iirn.on the Heffian crucible. He challenged the authors 
M.M. Tondi and Riprecht to the trial: they accepted the chal- 
lenge ; no earth was added, and no regulus was produced. 
M.'laproth was feemingly defeated. Since that time, chemifts 
have been divided in opinion, but the beft appeared to lean 
to the fyftem of M. M. ‘Tondi and Ruprecht. In this fitua- 
tion we fhall give the refult of experiments made.to a greater 
g%tent, and with a more exact attention. From a view of thefe, 
> there 
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there will be little neceflity of owr deciding either in favour of, 
or againft their authenticity. 

The author of the memoir, whofe fteps we fhall follow in this 
account, ts M. Tihaufky, firft lieutenant of the imperial foun- 
deries, who mtroduces his obfervations by remarking, that the 
apparent utility of this ditcovery, and the natural defire of ex- 
tending his knowledge, led higa to repeat M. Tondi’s experi- 
ments: that chemilt had himfelf repeated the experiments be- 
fore M. Tihaufky, in the public laboratoty at Vienna. The 
firft objects of cur prefent author’s refearches were the tung- 
ftein and molybdena: but on thefe fubjets he has added no- 
thing new. Our principal attention mult be directed to the 
pretended reduction of the fimple earths. 

The calcareous earth was put intoa Heffian crucible, after 

sing formed into a pafte with hnfeed oil and charcoal, cover= 
ed with bones well calcined and wafhed, to prevent the accefs 
ofair. The fire was raifed tothe greateft height, and continued 
above half an hour. “T)re metal obtained, in colour and bril- 
liancy refembled platina. Its texture was granulated, and 
hen broken appeared like fleel. ‘The line which it formed on 
the touchftene refembled, in its grey whitenefs, that made by 
platina. It was brittle, fufceptible of a beautiful polifh, and 
magnetic only, when broken down toa powder. Four grains 
and a half of metal were produced from 100 of pure earth, 
and its fpecifie gravity was 4.571. M. Vandi called it par- 
thenium. 

The metal obtained from magnefia, treated in the fame man- 
i ner, was of 2 cinereous colour, refembling martial platina: it 
Hk in other refpeCts refembled the parthentum: from 100 grains 
ii of earth 3 of metal were only procured, of a {pecific gravity 
| equal to 7-380. This M. 'Tondi called auftrum. | 
Hi From the barytic earth in a very pure ftate, treated in the 

I fame way, a metal very fimilar to the auftrum was procured. 
From 300 grains of earth 4 grains of a metal of a {pecific gra 
vity equal to6.744 was produced, which was ftyled borbonium. 

"the metal obtained from earth of alum refembled fteel in 

i colour, with reddith fpots. Its texture was alfo granulated, 
My and it broke with the greyifh colour of fteel. In other refpects 
| it refembled the former metals, affording 7 grains from 109 of 
iy the earth, of the fpecifie gravity of 6.184. 
iit From thefe fats it will appear, that the new metals greatly 
Wa re‘emble each other, which leads us to think that they are pro- 

| duced fromrone common fubftance. It is remarkable alfo, that 
no meta} is produced if all communication of air is taken aways 
and in a larger crucible or a lefs violent fire, thofe portions of 
earth contiguous to the crucible are only reduced. Befides, 
a@ithe metal procured not MAZNCHIC, was in fo minute a quan- 
tity, 
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tity, and with fuch different appearances, as plainly to indicate 
fome other fource; and in the fcoriz glafs was almoft always 
found, refembling that which is, in other operations, procured 
from the fame earths. To this it may be added, that, as in all 
thefe experiments the metal in the crucible, at leaft on its in- 
ternal fubftance, muft be reduced, the metal found in thefe 
procefles fhould, in every inftance, ‘be a mixed one. ‘This led 
our author to a feries of experiments, in which he difcovered 
that the crucible glone afforded iron; but when the procefs was 


conducted with powdered bone, the metal was only magnetic 


in its divided ftate. ‘The refults then in thefe different expe- 
riments was truly fiderite: the appearances which we have 
mentioned fupport this refemblance, and the chemical quali- 
ties which, to fhorten our account we have not noticed, are 
thofe of fiderite only. The earth of borax, alfo, which was re- 
duced in M. Tondi’s experiments, refembled thefe metals 
which we have defcribed; and as calcined bones were effential 
to the fuccefs of the procefs, we mutt fuppofe the fource was 
the fame. 

There has been a more recent difcoyery in Cornwall of an 
garth apparently metallic, of which we can only give an imper- 
fect account from a foreign Journal. It is with) regret that we 
perceive no work in this ‘kingdom which conyeys an early ac- 
sount of fuch difcaveries, or that our offer of configning a few 

ages of this Journal for the purpofe has been overlooked. 


Mr. W. Gregor is faid to have found an earth at Menackanite 


in Cornwall, refembling gunpowder. It diffolves in the vitri- 
olic acid, and the folution is yellow. If bright iron is added it 
affumes a reddifh colour refembling amethy{ts. Phlogifticated 
alkali added to this martial amethyfiine folution precipitates a 
yellow white powder; and tincture of galls gives the fame fo- 
lution an wer i colour. If the nitrous acid is added to the 
amethiftine folution, and to the folution changed by the galls, 
the firft afflumesa blue colour, and the fecond a black. Man- 


_ganefe produces nearly the fame eifeéts on thefe tworliquors. 


(To be continucd occafisnally.) 
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The Meaning which the Word Myftery bears in the New Teftament, 
confidered and applied, in a Sermon preached to an Affeml ly of Mi- 
nifters. By J, Toulmin, M.A. S8vo. 18. Johnfon. 1791. 
T is‘Mr. Tou!min’s obje& to fhow, that, in the New Telta- 
> gent, what has been concealed, and is afterwards explained, 
is ufually called a myitery; and his chiet conclufion is, that no 
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incomprehenfible doétrine, no dogma, fuperior to or unfathome 

able by reafon, is inculcated under this term in the Gofpel of 

Chrifi. We fully agree with him as far as regards the more ef- 

fential truths of the Gofpel, and its moral doétrines; but we 

think that we-perceive, in the New Teftament, doctrines which 
reafon cannot comprehend, or human ingenuity explain. 


arius flain, and Socinus mortally wounded; by fcripturally proving. 
a Plurality of Perfons in the Godhead, Se. (Fe. Addrefidto Ff. 
Priefiley, LL.D. FR. S§. By an Old Seaman, 8vo. Jordan, 
1792. | 


The Old Seaman is a zealous Calvinift ;. perhaps, but we fpeak 
it not contemptuoufly, one of the feét of Methodifts. His argu- 
ments, though feldom new, are fometimes urged with peculiar 
force, and his whole tract is written with fhrewdnefs and /eaman- 
die humour. The principal defect is, that he has collected with- 
out much difcernment, and has introduced arguments, fatisfacto- 
rily confuted, and obfervations which have been juftly oppofed. 


The Affembly’s Catechifm abridged, for the Ufe of Childrens partis 
cularly in the Sunday Schools. 12mo0. 4d. Parfons. 1791. 


The Affembly’s Catechifm is on the Calyiniftic plan, and in 
many refpects too abftrnfe for children. In the prefent form, itis 
more familiar; but what idea can a child have of the following 
anfwer, which he is to give to the queftion, * What is fan@ifie 
cation ?? 

* Sanétification is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby we are res 
newed after the image of God unto righteoufnefs and good works,’ 


The Condemnation pronounced againft all mere Pretences of Religion. 
A Sermon, preached at the Annual Vifttation of the Right Rev. the 
Bifbop of Winchefter, at Bafingftoke, Sept. 14,1789. By Fobn 
Duncan, D. D. Second Edition. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1791. 
Though it is not common to notice the fecond edition of fer- 

mons, the numerous additions to this calm, rational, and feafona- 

ble addrefs, demand not only our notice, but our unreferved come 
mendation. 


A Syliabus of Chrifttan Do&rines and Duties, in the Catechetical Form, 
By §. Newton, 8ve. 15s. Dilly. 1791. 


Mr. Newton, to whom, we fufpe&, we were indebted for the 
New Theory of Redemption, has reduced the Chriftian doGrines 
toa familiar form. The doétrines are fimilar to thofe of the new 
theory, which we cannot approve of in their whole extent, and 
they are in many refpects too abftrufe for the younger enquirers, 
This our author feems to have fufpected, from the caution pre- 
mifed i in pis Addrefs, 
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Sermons for Sunday Schools. By a Layman. izmo. 1s. Wal- 
ter. 1791. 


The language of thefe thort moral leffons is clear and perfpi- 
cuous: the fubftance judicious and falutary. The Layman de- 
{ rvesthe thanks of every friend of morality and religion. 


An Effay on Ecclefiaftical Eftablifoments on Religion, Sc. Ge. 8vo- 
1791. 

Mr. Chriftie is averfe to ecclefiaflical eftablifhmenis of every 
kind, and thinks them incon&ftent with reafon, and with the 
principles of true Chriftianity. Thefe opinions he purfoes with 
fome able, though violent, argument, and hiftorical enquiries. 

The difcourfes are expofitions on the 14th chapter of the Reve- 
lations. Among other difcoveries, we find, that it was the wine 
of the wrath of Babylon that deftroyed Dr. Prieftley’s houfe, li- 
brary, and apparatus, We truft that churchmen will be no 
yonger blamed. 


A particular A't:ntion to the Inftru@ion of the Young recommended, 
ina Difcourfe delivered at the Gravel-Pit Meeting in Hackacy, 
Dec. 4, 1791, om entering on the Office of Paftor to ihe Congre- 
gation of Proteftant Difenters. By Fof. Priefley, LL.D. 820, 
is. Johnfon. 1791. 


This introdu@ory Sermon, which Dr. Prieftley delivered to his 
congregation, might have been very properly the fubjcct of a pri- 
vate converfation. It relates to the plan which he followed in 
inftructing the young men at Bifmingham, and which he pure 
pofes to continue at Hackney. ‘The plan is judicious and pro- 
per: it nfiy indeed be fuppofed, as he obferves, that he fhall in- 
culcate his own peculiar doctrines ; but this can be no objection 
to a congregation that has chofen him for their paftor, and who 
may be fuppofed to approve of tenet# to which they cannot pof- 
fibly be. ttrangers. . 


Y be Duty of Forgivenefs of Injuries: a Difcourfe intended to be des 
livered foon after the Riots at Birmingham... By 7. Pricfis;, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. i791. 

The moft ezger friend of Dr. Prieftley cannot difapprove of or 
lament the late ricts at Birmingham more than we do, But we 
cannot avoid remarking, that, it fergivenefs of injuries is a Chrif- 
tian duty, Dr, Prieftley is,in the prefent.infiance,deficientin that du- 
ty. Forgivenefs is in his mouth, but fome publications lie hefore us, 
in which we find the moft unqualified accufatious of churchmen for 
exciting the riots, and continuing the perfecuting {pirit:-he more 
than infinuates that his life was decidedly and purpofely aimed 
at. ‘Thefe accufations are not in the fpirit of his text, * Father 
forgive them, &c.’:.they are not countenanced by the example of 
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his bleffed mafter; by common candour, of impartial juftices Wd 
allow the injuries Dr. Prieftley has-received to be immenfe and 
irreparable: his complaints we fhould have heard with pity, and 
an earneft with that the injuries might, where it was poflible, have 
been compenfated by pecuniary renumeration, his diftrefles we 
would have foothed with commiferation and condolence; but 
when, under the cloak of Chriftian charity; feelings, of a different 
kind, betray themfelves, our own opinions can no longer remain 
the fame. We may refume this fubyect on another occafion, and 
probably give our opinions more explicitly. 


A genuine Letter, as written in the Englifb Language, by a Native 
of Indofian, belonging to the Tribe, or Catt, of Malabar, Ad- 
drefed to a Protefant Mificnary refident at Cuddalore. vo. 
1s. Ridgway. 1791+ 


The authenticity of this Letter is fafpicious from the title: it 
is no longer equivocal from the contents. The whole is the cramba 
recodta of the flimfycriticifms of Voltaire, and his difciples, on the 
Old and New Teftament, feafoned with their fneeérs at religion 
in genetal. 


oa 32 2c .a st 


The Feftival of Beauty: a Poem, in Two Cantos. And, the En- 
thufiafm of Genius; an Ode. 4to. 25. 6d. Robinfons. 1791. 


The poems before as are almoft purely defcriptive; and, from 
the warmth of our author’s language, the fire of his images, fuch 
as ‘ youthful poets fancy when they love,’ we fufpeét thefe to be 
juvenile performances. In early youth we too have indulged 


‘ The flow of our impaffion’d fong.’ 


A faftidious critic might difcover minuter errors, where the fire 
of genius, or the more lambent flame of Ivxuriant defcription, has 
hurried the poet too far from the fober bounds of reafon. Ia 
the following lines there is much merit, but we have marked with 
Italics two little errors. 


‘In robe of varying tints array’d, 
While Morning, cewy-treffed maid, 
Begins her airy track to ftrow 
With refes of ethereal glow ; 

Along the incenfe breathing meads, 

Shaking their myrtle-wreathed heads, 

In all the pomp of beauty miove 

The rofy-bofom’d Choir of Love, 

Darting the foul-enchanting wiles 

Of roguifh eye and dimpling fmiles, 

With bloom celeftial fweetly glow’d 

The features of ther charming God 
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A golden quiver grac’d his fide, 

With plumes of orient hues fupplied ; 
And from his winged fhoulder hung 
A bow; in carelefs pride, unfirung. 
As on he roves, the flowers aflume 

A frefher green, a brighter bloom : 
Or, fwelling from the leafy fiems, 
Spontaneous burit luxuriant geins : 
Flaming with azure, grecn, and gold, 
The warblers of the fhade unfold 
Their robes of gloffy-varying light, 
And to connubial joys invite 

Their flutt’ring mates; while from the bowers 
Their foul-difflolving rapture pours 
Enchanting melody, the Dove 

With melting paffion fills each grove, 
And in his nook of foliage green 

The vernal Cuckow coos unfeen : 
Warm on young Beauty’s confcious check ‘ 
Brighter the living blufhes break ; 
Her lips confefs a decper hue, 

Like rofes bath’d in morning dew ; 
With fofter radiance Extacy 

Smiles in her paflion-beaming eye ; 
New joys her virgin-bofom move, 

«© And all her yielding foul is love.” 


The fong of the cuckoo, which is far from pleafing, 2nd bors 
rows the whole of its attraction from affociation, feems to have 
taken an early and deep root in our author’s mind. He mentions 
again, in an ‘ Odeon the Return of Spring, written in early 
life,’ ‘ the cuckoo’s vernal lay.” — There are many paflage:, 
fuperior in poetic fire and elegance to that which we have tran- 
{cribed, but we preferred it becaufe it gave a more adegnate idea 
of the merits and defects of the poem, than any other paffage of 
equal length. 

The Enthufiafm of Genius, an ode, was a title which led us 
to recolleét the waxen wings of Icarus, in Horace’s defcription of 
the imitators of Pindar. Our author, indeed, foars aloft, andthe 
wings feem fometimes to melt, but, on the whole, he alights in 
tolerable fafety. We fhall conclude with an extra&t from the 
Ode. 

« Spectres avannt !—Where deep’ning fizhs 
Sink in the vitor’s thriller cries, 
And blood-emblazed banners fly ; 
Terrific in his feythed car, 
See, fee the radiant Lord of war, 
With daming {pear and fern indignait eye, 
Trampling 
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Trampling the Vitor on the vanquith’d Foe, 
Thro’ yon deep cloud of gore in thund’ring triumph go! 


* Now awful filence reigns around : 
With crimfon carnage ftreams the ground : 
Of madding eye a Nymph appears 
Wild wand’ring o’er the hills of Death 
To kifs her Lover’s wounds, and bathe 
Fis mangled relics in a tide of tears. 
Piteous her mien ; and o’er her bofom bare, 
Throbbing with anguifh, waves her black difhevell’d hair.? 


Monody written at Matlock, 02.1791. By the Rev. W. L. Bowless 
4to. 15.6d. Dilly. 


This poem is written in irregular ftanzas, and is fhaded by a 
tender melancholly, fuggefted, feemingly, by the deepening hues 
ofautumn. The bard 








- his penfive theme 
Pours fad yet pleafing ——— 


We fhall fele& a thort fpecimen of the imagery, dad Mr. Bowles’ 
defcriptive talents : 





* When firft yorng Hope, a golden-treffed boy, 
Moft mufical his early madrigal 
Sings to the whifpering waters as they fall, 
Breathing frefh airs of fragrance and of joy— 
The wild woods gently wave—the morning fheds 
Her rifing radiance on the mountain-heads— 
Strew’d with green ifles appears old Ocean’s reign, 
And feen at diftance rays of refting light 
Silver the fartheft promontery’s height: 
Then hufh’d is the long murmur of the main, 
Whilit filent o’er the flowly-crifping tides, 
Bound to fome beaming-fpot, the bark of pleafure rides.? 





‘ Yet yonder cliffs on high, 
Around whofe lofty craggs, with ceafelefs coil, 
And fill returning flight, the ravens toil, 
Heed not the winged feafons as they flys 
Nor Spring nor Autumn: but their hoary brow 
Lift high, and ages paft, as in this Now, 
The fame deep trenches unfubdued have worn, 
The fame majeftic look that feems to {corn 
The beating Winters, and the hand of Time, 
Whofe with’ring touch fearce frets their front fublime.? 


To this Monody i is added a fhort eclogue, ftyled the African 3 
the fpeech of the fable flaves to their countryman, juft dying, filled 


with a pleafing defcription of the pleafures he will meet with on 
his 
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his return home. It is well known, that they fuppofe death only 
changes the fcene, without varying the wifhes, the objects, or 
the enjoyment. Some lines, in the tender penfive ftrain of the 
Monody, ‘ on leaving a Place of Refidence,’ concludes this ele- 
gant little colleQtion. 


The Female Geniad; a@ Poem. Inferibed to Mrs. Crefpigny. By 
Eliz. Ogilvy Benger 3 written at the Age of Thirteen. 4t0. 256 
Hookham and Carpenter. 1791. 

Young authors admire too much: they know not, or donot re- 
colle& the * nil admirari,’ but every glittering tinfel is gold; its 
fplendor is admired, and its brilliancy held uptoview. What 
fpecimen fhall we fele& ? Will Mrs. Griffiths know herfelf in the 
following mirror? 


. € Of learning Griffiths is, and wit, poffeft * ; 
Her genius heaven with gifts peculiar bleft ; 
A polifh’d elegance her language fmoothes, 
While pure morality the mind improves; 
Nor only wit and elegance combine, 
The tafte to pleafe and manners to refine: 
Juft fatire, wifdom, erudition jozz, 
The unborn age (and far and foreign climes) 
May view the prefent in her comic ‘Times ; 
And as they ridicule their parent’s days, 
Charm’d critics fhall refound the author’s praife; 
Vice to correct and virtue to engage, 
To Jath our follies, dares bright Griffiths’s page.’ 


_ Wewith that we could praife this poem more; but fcribbling 
is an idle trade. Leave it, my dear! Moderate poetry (we could 
give the line in Latin, 1f 1t would be more forcible) will never 
render any author famous. 


An Imitation of the Prayer of Abcl. In the Style of eaftern Poetry. 
4to. is. Nicol, 1791. 

The fubftance of Abel’s Prayer, in meafured profe, divided 
into verfes. The work is indeed magnificently piinted; but what 
advantage is gained from its new form, we are not told, and can- 
not difcover. 


Bagatelle; or, the Bath Anniverfary. A Poem. S8vo. 15. 6d. 
Harrifon ard Co. 1791. 


This tale may have local humour, which, at a diflance, wecan 
neither underftand nor relifh. The place cannot render it poeti- 





‘* Mrs. Griffiths has been long an admired dramatic writer ; The School fur 
Rakes, and The Times, received un verfal applaufe. She hkewife qwrote a very 
learned book on Shakf{peare; the ce'ebrated Letters of Henry and Frances were 
the productions of Mr. and Mrs. Gr'ffiths; they have produced feveral novels. 
The other lady alluded to, on Shak{peare, is Mrs. Montague, mentioned in 
the firft canto.’ 


Crit. Rey. N. Ar. (IV.) Fan. 1792. I cad ; 
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cal; for Anftey has monopolifed the Helicon of Somerfetfhire, and’ 
numerous tnacuracies would fhow that, at leaft, our author has 
been cherlithly denied one drop. There are fome imitations from 
the clafitcs, if not notoriouily incorrect, fhamefully lame. ‘ Fired 
with lubiicity,’ can be only apologifed for by recolleéting * Ni- 
mium ludricus afpici,’ and the apology will be generally confi- 
dered as infuficient. ‘he Englifh of * ducere’ is undoubtedly to 


lead; butis the following line a tranflation of vivos ducent de mar- 
more vultus! 


‘ O’er the pale marble living features lead,’ 
NOVELS. 


Iphigenia, a Novel. 3 Vols, 12me. gs. Lane. 1791. 


This Novel is the work of an author unhackneyed in the ways 
of men or of authorfhip. ‘The tale is perplexed without intereft, 
and the plot unraveiled without pathos. She, for we fufpect it is 
the work of a female pen, knows as little what to-conceal, as in 
what manner the concealment fhould be difcovered. In fhort, it 
is in every view a trifling and improbable ftory. 


The Hijlory of Sir Geoffry Refile/s, and bis Brother Charles. By the 
duthor of theTrijier. 2 Vels. tzmo. 6s. Lowndes. 1791. 


We were pleafed with the Trifler; but no prepoffeffion in fa- 
vour of an 2uthor can-render perfonal fatire sgreeable. In every 
other view alfo the Hiftory of Sir Geoffry Reitlefs is. contempti- 
ble. 


Wanley Penfon; or, The Melancholy Man. A Mifcellaneous Hi/- 
tory. 3 Vols. 12mo. gs. Kearfley. | 


This work will not be generally interefting, nor often called 
for by the readers of circulating libraries. Yet it is not void of 
merit: but its peculiar nature; the various digreffions ; fome of 
which at leaft are net very entertaining; a flory frequently inter-. 
rupted, witheut any artificial contexture of adventures, will not 
pleafe the millon. In its form it refembies the ¢ Fool of Quali- 
ty ;’ and the introdution of Moravian tenets, with an artful de- 
fence of this fect, the juftice of which we need not now invefti- 
gate, renders the refemblance more clofe. In the abruptnefs of 
the occafional introductions, and in the tender feufibility of Pen- 
fon, we perceive that the author had alfo in his view the ‘ Man 
of Feeling.’ Though we are not highly pheafed with this work 


as a whole, the difierent parts. are interelling and entertaining. 


The early tendernefs of Penfen for his Linny is well defcr.te!; 
the haughty and cruekinfolence of Old Sneli’s oppreflor is deli- 
neated with a maiterly pencil. Tom Snell’s ftory, though the 
manner, as weil «s the adventures, are too evidently bor- 

g rowed, 
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rowed, is interefting and entertaining. The death of Mahui 
1s a fhort fketch, but in a very fuperior ftyle, and difplays the 
apprehenfion of detection, the triumph of fteming fecurity, a 
mind habitually wicked and ungrateful, moft admirably. Per- 
haps the great defe&t of this work is a want of originality: the 
images are too often borrowed, and the feelings are more weakly 
affected, becaufe the impreffion has lof the force and the zelt of 
novelty. 


MEDICA L. 


On Ele&ricity ; with occafonal Obfervations on Magnetifin. By 
E. Peart, M.D. 8vo. 25. 6d. Miller. 1 91. 


Dr. Peart, with fome propriety and accuracy, though not in 
every view fatisfattorily, endeavours to confute the common fyf- 
tem of pofitive and negative eleétricity. He thinks that electrics 
per fe have an atmofphere of a fluid compofed of ether and phlo- 
giflon, in a peculiar ftate of attraftiion. Whenrubbed, or brought 
within the atmofphere of an excited body, the union is deftroyed, 
and the external atmofphere confifts of xther or phlogifton, accord- 
ing as the atmofphere of the approaching body is either phlopif- 
ton or ether; thus fubftituting two fluids inftead of the pofitive 
and negative electricity. The fame fyftem he extends to coated 
plates of glafs and jars. By thefe terms, however, he neither 
means the fluid of Stahl nor of Newton; and he feems to guard 
us againft fuppofing that he employs them in any cther view than 
as the indefinite letters in an algebraic calculus; but by after- 
wards referring to his former work, ‘ the Elementary Principles of 
Nature,’ he feems to have fomething more appropriated and fpecific 
in his view. Until, however, this be more diltin&ly afcertained, 
he does not make any confiderable progrefs : he has fcarcely done 
more than fubflitute- words for words. The different kinds of 
anagnetifm he alfo refers to two aiitinct fluids occafionally united, 
and in the magnetic ftate feparated. 


An Analyfis of the Medicinal Waters of Tunbridge Wells. 8wo. 15. 
* Murray. 1791. 


We cannot recommend this Analyfis as very fcientifically accu- 
sate, nor does it add much to our knowledge. Of the aerial 
fluids, fixed air is in the largeft proportion; of the folids, muri- 


ated magnefia. But the former fcarcely amounts to eleven cubie 


inches in a wine pint, and the latter to two grains and a quarter : 
the calx of iron in this quantity is not more than half a grain. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Juvenile Excurfions in Literature and Criticifm. By W. Tirdal, 


A.M. 12mo. 25.6d. Robinfcnss 1791. 


In this elegant little volume we find fome judicious obfervations 
2 and 
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and remarks, which difplay both tafte and erudition. They are feats 
tered, however, with little order, and are rather the firft organie 
molecules of a work, than the disje€ti membra poete. Some of 
them are perhaps too concife even for this form of publication, 
and a few too trifling and unimportant: the obfervations on mu- 
fic, on Theocritus, Homer, and Milton, are by far the moft inter- 
eiling. Through the whole, Mr. Tinda! appears a man of judg- 
ment and learning, an able defender of religion, and a friend to 
mankind. 


The Arithmetical Preceptcr; or, Practical Afiftant- By R. Arnold. 
izmo. 25. Rivingtons. 1791. 


We have many affiftants of this kind, and we cannot find any 
confiderable fuperiority in Mr. Arnold’s method over 'thofe of his 
competitors. His principal variation confifts in giving firft a ge- 
neral view of all the rules of arithmetic, before he proceeds to 
examples ; but introducing too many novelties to the ftudent at 
once, is more likely to confufe his mind than to render his ideas 
nore clear. 


win Appeal to the Humanity and Equity of the Nation: and efpecially 
to thofe whom it more immediately concerns, on the Execution of Cri- 

niiaals. By §. Neely. 8v0. 1s. Debrett. 1791. 

The fubje&t of this Appeal] is a trite one: it is on the indifcri- 
m/nate adjudication of capital punifhments, and the frequent exe- 
cuticns in this kingdom. ‘The author’s humanity deferves our 
praife; but he has not engaged in the examination with fuch able 
and comprehenfive views as to permit us to pay him any other 
compliment. 


_ The Blind Child; or, Anecdetes of the W a Family. ByalLa: 
| dy. 12mo. 25. Newbery. 1791. 


This is a pleafing and inftrutive little oy We mean not 
to be faiiidious, but we know not whether the mind may not be 
forced forward too fait, and, like a tender plant, lofe in ftrength 
what it gains in apparent maturity. Refleétion is the lait effort 
of the mind in its matureft ftate: if haftened on, it may produce 
fententioufnefs, but not judgment. We know thefe obfervations 
are unfafhionable ; but we have hazarded them as a fubject of fu- 
ture reflecticn, a and we think parents ought to be on their guard 
againit pretenfions to affected refinement. 


The Mifcellanecus Works of A. M‘Donald, including the Tragedy of 
Vimonda, aud all thofe Produ&ions oid have appeared under the 
Signature of M. Bramtk, E/q. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Murray, 
1791. | 
When Velina and the Independent, a novel, fir occurred to 

s, we perccived marks of poetry and genius, from which we 
formed 
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formed a favourable eftimation of this author’s future works. Our 
prophecy, however, was nottrue, or it has been counteracted by 
a more malignant and powerful fpirit, In thefe mifcellaneous 
Poems, we fee occafional gleams of genius and of wit; but the 
imitations of Peter Pindar are too clofe, and the attempted wit- 
ticifm too often falls fhort of its deftined mark, The probation- 
ary odes are greatly below thofe formerly publifhed under this 
title, and the plays fcarcely rife above mediocrity. In fhort, 
* chill penury’ feems to have repreffed his rifing fpirit; or, come 
pelled to write haltily, he has feldom written with his former 
powers, | 


Sketches of Female Education, partly original, and partly fele&ed 
Srom the moft approved Authors, for the Infiruétion and Amufement 
of Young Ladies, both in public Seminaries and private Families, 
By Thomas Broom. 12m0. 35s. Law andSon. 1791. 


Thefe little Sketches cannot be charged with abftrufenefs: they 
are rather childifhly familiar, and contemptuoufly perfpicuous. 
That, however, may be no fault; and the inftructions in general, 
which fcarcely foar beyond the mereft elements, are feldom erro- 
neous. Weonly regret that, according to the prefent fyftem, it 
is neceflary to give females the femblance of {cience : it infpiresa 
forward confidence, bus it can never proceed fo far as greatly to 
improve the mind, 


Précis de l’Hiftoire de France, depuis VEtabliffement de la Mo- 
narchie jufqu’a nos jours. —A concije Hiftory of France, from the 
the firft Eftablifoment of the Monarchy to the prefent Time, extradt- 
ed from the beft Writers. By M. des Carrieres. Vol. lI. 8ve. 
75. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 


We formerly gave fome account of our author’s firft volume. 
The fecond difplays equal care, judgment, and impartiality: on 
the fubje& of a profefled compilation we cannot be more full. 
Thjs feond volume was to have comprehended the whole, but the 
materials were too numerous, and a third may confequently be 
expected in due time, including an account of the revolution : at 
prefent it concludes with the reign of Louis XIV. 


A View of the Naval Force of Great Britain, Se. Se. Towhich 
are added Obfervations and Hints for the Improvement of the Na- 
wal Service. By an Officer of Rank, 8vo0. 55. Boards, Sewell. 

1791. 

This work is a very valuable one, not fo much in the line 
which its title points out, as in the accidental obfervations on va- 
rious branches of the fea-fervice, which feem to require regula- 
tion, and on the growth of timber, which demands attention and 
encogragement., Our author’s remarks, on the regiflering of {ca- 

men, 
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men, deferve particular regard, as he feems to write from an ine 
timate knowledge of the {ubject; neither vaguely nor theoreti- 
cally. It is only becaufe the objeés of this work do not proper- 
ly admit of difcuffion in a literary Journal, that we pafs it over 
{fo curforily : we mean to recommend the fybjeé&, and the man- 
nex in which it is treated, as highly important and meritorious. 


Tfagoge, five fanuaTufculana, for the Ufe of Grammar Schools. By 
the Rev. R. Lyne. New Edition. 8ve. 2s. Haydon aad Son. 
Plymouth. 1791. 


Mr. Lyne’s object is to avoid giving the learner too much af- 
fiftance, and facilitating the acquifition of the language to fo great 
a degree, as to leave him ignorant of its nature and conftruction, 
while he endeavours with equal care to prevent his wafting time in 
obtaining, with much trouble, rules that may be eafily taught. 
Between thefe difficulties he fteers with fome fuccefs; but bred 
m the larger fchools, we have adopted perhaps fome predileétion 
for their methods, and we ftill think that what is eafily attained 
does not alwas make fufficient impreflion on the mind. Thofe 
things which we learn with difficulty, we generally retain mof 
firmly. 


Interefting Anecdotes of Henry IV. of France, containing fublime 
Traits and lively Sallies of Wit of that Monarch. Tranflated from 
the French. 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. fewed. Debrett. 1791. 


Henry IV. is the idol of the French, and luckily for Louis XV, 
was his anceftor and aBourbon. The hiftorian, the patriot, the 
celleétor of anecdotes, and the compiler of fecret memoirs, are 
confequently bufy in their different departments, to colleé&t what 
hiitory or tradition has retained, and to invent what will probably 
fafcinate the cager attention of the public on this fubje&. Among 
thefe is our prefent author. His anecdotes are fele&ted from dif- 
ferent writers, ftrung together chronologically; but they are not 
told advantageoufly, nor very accurately, unlefs fome little in- 

-advertences, as we fufpect, may be attributed to the tranflator, 


A Letter from Percival Stockdale toG. Sharp, Efq. Juggefted fo the 
Author, by the prefent Infurredtion of the Negroes, oa the [laud of 
St. Dominga. 8v0a. 15. Clarke. 1791. 


‘The late infurreGtion at St. Domingo has induced our author 
to retail hackneyed arguments againit the flave-trade and 
flavery. This event might have infpired different thoughts, and 
fhown that, even in doing good, eager zeal may become highly 
Viurious. : 


An Ac- 
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An Account of the Syftem of Education, ufed at a Seminary for the 
Admiffion of Pupils on a@ liberal and extenfive Plan. By the Rev. 
R. Turner. 8ve. 6d. Williams. 1791. 


Tt is remarkable that, in this account, there 1s no mention of 
the place where this feminary is fituated. The defign is to in- 
ftru& boys, who are only admitted from five to ten years of age, 
preparatory to their going to public fchools. The termination of 
the ftay at the feminary feems intended to be about the age of 
fourteen ; but this will probably be at the option of the parents, 
and these appears more to be learnt than the generality of boys 
can attain atthattime. Chronology, hiftory, French, and geo. 
graphy, have alfo their fhare; and perhaps too much is crowded 
into this fhort fpace, to be diflin@ly acquired, In other refpeéts, 
the plan feems judicious and ufeful. 


RefleGions on Duelling, and on the moff efficacious Means for prevents 
ing it. Svo. 5s. Sewell. 1791. 


Our author is an able and ftrenuous enemy to duelling. He 
argues with great force and-judgment. But, as we have very 
lately, in reviewing the treatife annexed to Mr. Moor’s work 
on Suicide, had occafion to give fome remarks on this fubje@, 
we need not refume it, 


Trial between Henry Martin, Efq. of the County of Galway, in 
Ireland, and Fchu Petrie, E/q. a the County of Effex, for trie 
minal Converfation with the Plaintiff’s Wife. 8vo. 15. 6d, 
Ridgway. 1791. 


Thefe examples of unprincipled profligacy are unpleafing. The 
pecuniary damages are trifling: contempt and infamy ought to 
be the fature lot of thofe who fo grofly offend the moral law and 
focial duty. 


An Abfira& of the Evidence delivered before a Sele& Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons in the Years 1790, and 17913 on the Part 
of the Petitioners for the Abolition of the Slaue-Trade, 12710, 
zs. Philips. 1791. 


A difmal tale of woe, and fcenes that require reformation. 
But the * enfe recidendum’ is calculated only for defperate mala- 
dies: the prefent, we hope, will fuccecd under a more lenient 
treatment. 


A fecond Letier addreffed to the Inhatitants of Warwict, in Reply to 
the Remarks upon the firjt Letter, Se. By WW. Field. Sve. 15 
Johnfon. 1791. 


We are forry to fee a continuance of this altercation, and fhould 
| be 
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be much more fo, if fuch actions as Mr. Miller and his friend are 
accufed of, could with juftice be afcribed to the minifters of any 
fe& of Chriftians. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received Mr. Belfham’s letter, alluding to the come 
plaint of his firit volume not being treated with fufficient refpect ; 
and it is, as may be expected, candid and judicious. We were 
very certain that it came from eager and inconfiderate friends ; but 
it firit appeared in a news-paper, and was afterwards circulated 
pretty currently in private converfation. We mentioned the re- 
port with a defign of being enabled to contradié it ; for mean 
and defpicable would be the critic who fuffered a difference of 
Opinion to prejudice him againft real knowledge, judgment, and 
learning. As on fome political fubjects we differ from Mr. Bel- 
Sham, without an explanation, our characters might have fuffered 
in this way. 





THE complaint of Benevolus is, we think, without fufficient 
foundation ; but we well know, that when an author is in poffef- 
fion of an idea, he is apt to forget that his readers are not eqval- 
ly informed. We fhall, however, in future avoid every appearance 
of error, The remarks of correfpondents fo judicious and candid 
as thofe of Benevolus, we always receive with gratitude. 
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